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SYLVIA PLATH 


Six Poems 


ZOO KEEPER’S WIFE 


_Ican stay awake all night, if need be— 
Cold as an eel, without eyelids. 
Like a dead lake the dark envelops me, 
Blueblack, a spectacular plum-fruit. 
No airbubbles start from my heart. I am lungless 
~ And ugly, my belly a silk stocking 
Where the heads and tails of my sisters decompose. 
Look, they are melting like coins in the powerful juices— 


The spidery jaws, the spine-bones bared for a moment 
Like the white lines on a blueprint. 

Should I stir, I think this pink and purple plastic 
Guts-bag would clack like a child’s rattle, 

Old grievances jostling each other, so many loose teeth. 
But what do you know about that 

My fat pork, my marrowy sweetheart, face-to-the-wall ? 
Some things in this world are indigestible. 


You wooed me with the wolf-headed fruit bats 

Hanging from their scorched hooks in the moist 

Fug of the Small Mammal House. 

The armadillo dozed in his sandbin 

Obscene and bald as a pig, the white mice 

Multiplied to infinity like angels on a pinhead 

Out of sheer boredom. Tangled in the sweat-wet sheets 

I remembered the bloodied chicks and the quartered rabbits. 


You checked the diet charts and took me to play 
With the boa constrictor in the Fellows’ Garden. 
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I pretended I was the Tree of Knowledge. 

I entered your bible, I boarded your ark 

With the sacred baboon in his wig and wax ears 

And the bear-furred, bird-eating spider 

Clambering round its glass box like an eight-fingered hand. 
I can’t get it out of my mind 


How our courtship lit the tindery cages— 
Your two-horned rhinoceros opened a mouth 
Dirty as a bootsole and big as a hospital sink 
For my cube of sugar: its bog breath 

Gloved my arm to the elbow. 

The snails blew kisses like black apples. 
Nightly now I flog apes owls bears sheep 
Over their iron stile. And still don’t sleep. 


~OU RE 


Clownlike, happiest on your hands, 
Feet to the stars, and moon-skulled, 
Gilled like a fish. A common-sense 
Thumbs-down on the dodo’s mode. 
Wrapped up in yourself like a spool, 
Trawling your dark as owls do. 
Mute as a turnip from the Fourth 
Of July to All Fools’ Day, 

O high-riser, my little loaf. 


Vague as fog and looked for like mail. 
Farther off than Australia. 

Bent-backed Atlas, our travelled prawn. 
Snug as a bud and at home 

Like a sprat in a pickle jug. 

A creel of eels, all ripples. 

Jumpy as a Mexican bean. 

Right, like a well-done sum. 

A clean slate, with your own face on. 


ix Poems: Sylvia Plath 


SMALL HOURS 


Empty, I echo to the least footfall, 

_ Museum without statues, grand with pillars, porticoes, rotundas. 
In my courtyard a fountain leaps and sinks back into itself, 

_ Nun-hearted and blind to the world. Marble lilies 

Exhale their pallor like scent. 


| Timagine myself with a great public, 

Mother of a white Nike and several bald-eyed Apollos. 

Instead, the dead injure me with attentions, and nothing can happen. 
The moon lays a hand on my forehead, 

*Blank-faced and mum as a nurse. 


PARLIAMENT HILL FIELDS 


On this bald hill the new year hones its edge. 
Faceless and pale as china 

The round sky goes on minding its business. 
Your absence is inconspicuous; 


Nobody can tell what I lack. 


Gulls have threaded the river’s mud bed back 
To this crest of grass. Inland, they argue, 
Settling and stirring like blown paper 

Or the hands of an invalid. The wan 

Sun manages to strike such tin glints 


From the linked ponds that my eyes wince 

And brim; the city melts like sugar. 

A crocodile of small girls 

Knotting and stopping, ill-assorted, in blue uniforms, 


Opens to swallow me. I’m astone, a stick. 


One child drops a barrette of pink plastic; 
None of them seem to notice. 
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Their shrill, gravelly gossip’s funnelled off. 
Now silence after silence offers itself. 
The wind stops my breath like a bandage. 


Southward, over Kentish Town, an ashen smudge 
Swaddles roof and tree. 

It could be a snowfield or a cloudbank. 

I suppose it’s pointless to think of you at all. 
Already your doll-grip lets go. 


The tumulus, even at noon, guards its black shadow: 
You know me less constant, 

Ghost of a leaf, ghost of a bird. 

I circle the writhen trees. I am too happy. 

These faithful dark-boughed cypresses 


Brood, rooted in their heaped losses. 

Your cry fades like the cry of a gnat. 

I lose sight of you on your blind journey, 

While the heath grass glitters and the spindling rivulets 
Unspool and spend themselves. My mind runs with them, 


Pooling in heel-prints, fumbling pebble and stem. 
The day empties its images 

Like a cup or a room. The moon’s crook whitens, 
Thin as the skin seaming a scar. 

Now, on the nursery wall, 


The blue night-plants, the little pale blue hill 
In your sister’s birthday picture start to glow. 
The orange pompons, the Egyptian papyrus 
Light up. Each rabbit-eared 

Blue shrub behind the glass 


Exhales an indigo nimbus, 

A sort of cellophane balloon. 

The old dregs, the old difficulties ae me to wife. 
Gulls stiffen to their chill vigil in the drafty half-light; 
I enter the lit house. 


|. 


< 
a 


WHITSUN 


= 


~ Deflect the watery dazzle; the people idle 
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This is not what I meant: 
Stucco arches, the banked rocks sunning in rows, 


Bald eyes or petrified eggs, 


Grownups coffined in stockings and jackets, 
Lard-pale, sipping the thin 
Air like a medicine. 


The stopped horse on his chromium pole 
Stares through us; his hooves chew the breeze. 
Your shirt of crisp linen 

Bloats like a spinnaker. Hat brims 


As if in hospital. 


I can smell the salt, all right. 

At our feet, the weed-mustachioed sea 

Exhibits its glaucous silks, 

Bowing and truckling like an old-school oriental. 
You’re no happier than I about it. 

A policeman points out a vacant cliff 


Green as a pool table, where cabbage butterflies 


_ Peel off to sea as gulls do 


And we picnic in the death-stench of a hawthorn. 
The waves pulse and pulse like hearts. 

Beached under the spumy blooms we lie 

Seasick and fever-dry. 


LEAVING EARLY 


Lady, your room is lousy with flowers. 

When you kick me out, that’s what I’ll remember, 
Me, sitting here bored as a leopard 

In your jungle of wine-bottle lamps, 

Velvet pillows the colour of blood pudding 

And the white china flying fish from Italy. 

I forget you, hearing the cut flowers 
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Sipping their liquids from assorted:pots, 
Pitchers and Coronation goblets 

Like Monday drunkards. The milky berries 

Bow down, a local constellation, 

Toward their admirers in the tabletop: 

Mobs of eyeballs looking up. 

Are those petals or leaves you’ve paired them with— 
Those green-striped ovals of silver tissue? 

The red geraniums I know. 

Friends, friends. They stink of armpits 

And the involved maladies of autumn, 

Musky as a lovebed the morning after. 

My nostrils prickle with nostalgia. 

Henna hags: cloth of your cloth. 

They toe old water thick as fog. 


The roses in the Toby jug 

Gave up the ghost last night. High time. 

Their yellow corsets were ready to split. 

You snored, and I heard the petals unlatch, 
Tapping and ticking like nervous fingers. 

You should have junked them before they died. 
Daybreak discovered the bureau lid 

Littered with Chinese hands. Now I’m stared at 
By chrysanthemums the size 

Of Holofernes’ head, dipped in the same 
Magenta as this fubsy sofa. 

In the mirror their doubles back them up. 
Listen: your tenant mice 

Are rattling the cracker packets. Fine flour 
Muffles their bird-feet: they whistle for joy. 
And you dose on, nose to the wall. 

This mizzle fits me like a sad jacket. 

How did we make it up to your attic? 

You handed me gin in a glass bud vase. 

We slept like stones. Lady, what am I doing 
With a lung full of dust and a tongue of wood, 
Knee-deep in the cold and swamped by flowers? 


FRANCIS FYTTON 


The Paras 


In the darkness, Durieux, a soldier of the second class, sought his sub-unit 
among the fires of a Chasseur Parachute Regiment. It was a long search, 
for the fires had been built to protect their communities against the cold of the 
Algerian night. Having just routed a fellagha band, the regiment was now in 
bivouac near a friendly Muslim village. The fires were built of fig trees from 
an orchard ruined by the rebels. The burning logs and branches gave off a 
blue smoke sweet enough to nauseate Durieux. He wondered at the strong 
stomachs of these veterans who were drinking coffee, playing belote, or resting 
within its sickly coils. The firelight played upon the camouflage-dappled 
jumping smocks of the paras, so that in the shadows they appeared as a pride 
of leopards, gorged with prey. 

‘I’m looking for the seventh stick,’ said Durieux, finally stopping at a fire 
a little apart from the others, as though to denote its exclusiveness. 

‘Don’t bother to look any further,’ said a first-class soldier who was lying on 
his back, scorching the rubber soles off the expensive jumping boots with 
which the French War Ministry had sought to protect his feet from the 
hazards of parachute descent. “Who are you?’ 

‘My name is Durieux.’ 

‘I am Rossi.’ 

Rossi spoke with a lilting Corsican accent. He did not rise to perform the 
obligatory ceremony of shaking hands, but extended an arm that was long 
even in proportion to the length of his body. The firelight betrayed a predatory 
face, emphasizing the prominence of chin and cheekbone. 

‘Where can I dump my kit?’ asked Durieux. 

‘There’s the baggage truck,’ said Rossi, pointing with the toe of his boot. 

Durieux walked to the lorry indicated and thankfully relieved himself of a 
kitbag, big pack, side pack and sub-machine gun. When he turned round an 
armed sentry was standing behind him. Durieux had neither seen nor heard 
his approach. He introduced himself and they shook hands. Then Durieux 
went back to his new unit. The paras were still sprawled about the fire. 

Durieux himself would have liked to have a place by the fire: there would 
have been plenty of room had the paras taken the trouble to make a place for 
him. He would have liked to ask them to do so, but he was still uncertain of 
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his welcome. So he compromised instead by leaning over Rossi and warmin, 
his hands at the leaping flames. It was then that Rossi seemed to sens 
Durieux’s hesitation. 

‘Have you eaten?’ asked Rossi. 

‘Yes, thank you,’ said Durieux, grateful for the implication of friendshi 
behind the invitation. ‘I ate my travel rations: they gave me sausages ani 
bread and cheese. .. .’ 

The paras now knew for certain that Durieux was a ‘blue’: for the Frenc 
Army always travels on sausages, bread and cheese; only a recruit woul 
have thought the matter worth mentioning. 

‘Bugger the sausages,’ said Rossi, smiling. ‘What sort of wine went with th 
rations? Was it condensed piss? Or Algerian vinegar? Or perhaps it wa 
French? Haven’t you just come from France?’ 

‘Yes, I was posted here direct from training school,’ said Durieux. Tr 
afraid that I don’t drink wine, but I think the stuff they gave me was cor 
densed.’ 

‘Sobriety—health,’ said another para, a Negro. ‘You’ve been reading th 
anti-alcoholism posters on the Paris Métro. My name is Maréchal. I don 
drink wine either.’ 

‘T don’t drink at all,’ confessed Durieux. 

‘That man drinks beer and when he can’t get beer he drinks eau-de-Cologn 
and when he can’t get either he drinks his own water because he pisses put 
alcohol,’ said Rossi. ‘He can outdrink me, but I can stuff more women.’ 

‘What neck,’ said Maréchal. ‘That depends on how much I’ve had t 
drink.’ 

“When we get back to base we'll line up ten tails from the military broth 
and see which of us gives up first,’ said Rossi. ‘In the meantime, what did yo 
do with that wine, Durieux?’ 

‘It’s still in my canteen. You can have it if you like.’ 

‘T intend to.’ 

Rossi held out his hand: it was huge, but well-proportioned, afforested | 
the knuckles with black hair. The veins were a prominent purple trace 
beneath the olive skin. Durieux unclipped the canteen from his belt ar 
placed it in the expectant hand. He was hoping that Rossi, in return, wou 
move over and make a place for him by the fire, but the Corsican mere 
uncorked the canteen, and submerged the neck within his lips. 

‘They told me at the depét it was not safe to drink unless one diluted 
with water,’ said Durieux. 
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Rossi replaced the stopper in the canteen; then he placed it carefully on 
the ground. 

_ ‘Durieux, are you telling me how to drink Vinogele?’ 

‘No,’ said Durieux. ‘I’m just telling you what they told me at the depdt.’ 
_ ‘That was crap,’ said Rossi. ‘Don’t give me that sort of crap, Durieux.’ 

_ Rossi took the stopper out of the canteen and resumed his drinking. His 
lips were now stained dark red, making a thin red weal across his face; 
Durieux was irresistibly reminded of a tale about vampires that he had once 
read in a book of mediaeval bestiary. 

‘Do you come from Paris, Durieux?’ asked Maréchal, his deep voice 
spanning the fire. 

‘No, I was born in Lyons,’ said Durieux. ‘I was a student in Paris.’ 

_ ‘An educated bastard,’ said Rossi. 

~ ‘What did you study?’ asked Maréchal. 

‘I read journalism at the Press polytechnic.’ 

‘A superior bastard,’ said Rossi. 

‘Did you work for a newspaper?’ asked Maréchal. 

Durieux did not reply at once. It was equally embarrassing to face Rossi’s 
hostility or Maréchal’s questions. Yet there was something about Maréchal 
that made Durieux wish to go to Maréchal’s side of the fire. He sensed, 
however, that Rossi would regard this as a retreat and he was already deter- 
mined not to retire before the implacability of Rossi. 

‘I wrote for several newspapers,’ he compromised. 

“What newspapers?’ asked Rossi. 

‘Various newspapers,’ said Durieux. 

‘Did you enjoy journalism?’ asked Maréchal. 

‘Yes,’ said Durieux. ‘I was very happy as a journalist: it gave me a sense 
of fulfilment.’ 

‘You'll be an unhappy soldier if you don’t answer my questions,’ said 
Rossi. ‘And you will lack more than a sense of fulfilment.’ 

Durieux suddenly realized that he had gained a conversational advantage 
by seeming to ignore Rossi intentionally, and he at once sought to exploit his 
advantage. 

‘Your conversation bores me,’ said Durieux to Rossi. 

‘Bugger off,’ said Rossi. 

‘It’s a pleasure,’ said Durieux. 

He was grateful for this opportunity to retire without appearing to retreat 
and he walked round the fire until he reached the Negro’s side. Maréchal, he 
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noticed, wore the same symbols of courage and service as did Rossi. His ribbon: 
included the Croix de Guerre, Exterior Theatres of Operations, with fiv 
Palms; the Colonial Medal with bars for the Indo-China campaigns, includ 
ing Dien Bien Phu; and the Wounded Badge with two Stars. Maréchal mad 
no move to allow Durieux to seat himself before the fire. 

‘What did you do before you joined the army?’ asked Durieux, by way of ; 
conversational opening. _ 

‘Jesus, Mary and Joseph,’ said Maréchal softly. ‘Don’t you know that thi 
isn’t the army? We are the paras.’ 

‘I thought that was a joke, not a distinction,’ said Durieux. 

‘It’s no joke when the green light goes on and you feel the crap run ou 
between your legs,’ said Maréchal. 

‘That’s true,’ admitted Durieux. ‘It’s even true in training, so God know 
what it’s like in action. What did you do before you joined the paras?’ 

‘That’s right,’ said Maréchal. ‘Before I joined the paras I was in the army. 

‘And before that?’ 

‘I don’t remember a time before that,’ said Maréchal. ‘I can’t remember | 
time before that.’ 

‘You must remember something.’ 

‘Only what I want to forget. | remember growing up on the docks of Toulon 
I remember going to gaol in Marseilles.’ 

‘Ts that all?’ 

‘That’s a good question, “Is that all?” Isn’t that enough? I remembe 
begging as a child and stealing as a boy. I remember the army teaching me t 
read. When the army taught me all it knew I joined the paras.’ 

‘What will you do when you leave the army—I mean the paras?’ 

‘When that time comes I won’t have to do anything.’ 

‘You mean that you'll sign on until you have a pension?’ 

‘No, I'll sign on until I don’t need a pension.’ 

‘T’m afraid I don’t understand you.’ 

‘I mean that I'll stay in the paras until I’m dead, or until I’m killed. I woul 
rather be killed.’ 

As he spoke, something in the fire exploded with a hollow roar, and scattere 
burning embers over the recumbent paras. They jumped up, brushing th 
sparks from their uniforms in a mélée of swearing and singeing. 

‘That was a crap trick, Rossi,’ shouted someone. 

‘Get stuffed,’ said Rossi. 

‘What a man,’ commented Maréchal. ‘He’s a real hard case.’ 
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_ Maréchal said this in such a way that made Durieux realize the Negro 
had a strong affection for the Corsican. And he realized that Rossi’s earlier 
jesting had sprung from the same source. Despite their contrasting characters, 
the two men were bound by a form of mutual admiration. To Durieux, how- 
ever, it appeared to be an admiration of the worst in each other. 

_ ‘What was it that blew up?’ asked Durieux. 

- *Your canteen,’ said someone. 

‘A canteen bomb,’ said someone else. ‘That’s a new idea even for the paras.’ 

‘Rossi must have corked that canteen as tight as a virgin’s vagina for it to 
explode like that,’ said another. 

They spoke with an air of expectancy, as though the explosion were a 
prelude to further entertainment. Durieux realized that he was expected to 
provide that entertainment. The canteen had been cast in the fire as, in another 
"age but in the same army, a gauntlet might have been cast upon the ground. 
And so, in support of a tradition that he despised, Durieux walked back round 
the fire to Rossi. He was trying to keep the backs of his knees stiff with each 
step, like a terrier stalking to a contested lamp post. He was feeling much as he 
had felt before making his first jump, when first seeing the green light flash 
on, knowing that he was the next member of the stick to jump against reason 
into a windy void. 

Rossi had not changed his position: he lay on his back still, boots towards 
the fire, sparks smouldering in his parachute smock. He did not trouble to 
} beat out the sparks, but inhaled their acridity. 

‘Was that my canteen you threw on the fire?’ asked Durieux. 

Pres,’ 

‘Is that your idea of a practical joke?’ 

‘Go stuff yourself.’ 

‘That would be anatomically impossible.’ 

Durieux was wondering if there were some way in which he could laugh 
| off the incident. 

‘Bugger off,’ said Rossi. 

‘Why did you throw my canteen in the fire?’ 

Durieux was remembering that he had asked such questions at the lycée, 
| when bigger boys cast his history books into the mud. 

| ‘Because it was empty.’ 

‘Was that your way of thanking me for the wine?’ 

| ‘No, it was my way of making sure you wouldn’t be bored.’ 

Durieux was now looking down into Rossi’s face. The bold structure of the 
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bones now seemed satanic. He could have stamped on the face, but the thought 
gave him no confidence. ae 

‘There are other ways of keeping boredom at bay,’ said Durieux. 

‘I agree. You could, for example, have told me which newspapers you 
scribbled for.’ 

‘Why should I?’ 

‘Why not, unless you have something to hide?’ 

‘T have nothing to hide.’ 

‘Not even in your trousers,’ said Rossi, raising his voice. ‘I’ll bet he worked 
for a woman’s periodical. I'll bet he wrote one of those columns advising im- 
patient virgins how to get themselves stuffed. Then he took his own advice 
and joined the paras.’ 

The other members of the seventh stick were enjoying this exchange. 
They were writhing like the smoke in an ecstasy of mirth. They flailed the 
air with their red berets and chivvied the ground with their boots. 

‘All right, if you want to know, damn you,’ shouted Durieux. ‘I wrote for 
France Nouvelle. And I wrote for !Humanité. I wrote against the war in Indo- 
China. I wrote against the war in Algeria. I believe in an Algerian Algeria. ] 
am against the colonists. I oppose the army’s policy. I support the National 
Liberation Front. I believe the real leader of the Algerian people is Ferhat 
Abbas. That is what I have written. What do you make of that?’ 

‘That you are a member of the party,’ said Rossi. 

‘Yes, I am a party member.’ 

‘Then what are you doing in the paras?’ asked a para. 

Durieux was surprised to see that the para who spoke was unmistakably 
an Algerian Muslim. 

‘It is the duty of the party members to spread their doctrine among the 
workers, wherever they are, no matter what uniform they wear,’ said Durieux. 

“We are not workers; we’re paras,’ said the Muslim para. 

‘You’re members of the proletarian, class and I am a member of the prole- 
tarian party,’ said Durieux. 

When he spoke, Durieux felt this to be true, but it did not sound convincing, 
even to himself. 

‘You’ve got it all wrong,’ said Maréchal in his deep and gentle voice. ‘The 
only classes in the seventh stick are the first and second grades, the NCOs 
and the officers, but we all go up the same way and come down the same way. 
which is a form of equality.’ 

‘Durieux is not convinced,’ said Rossi. ‘He is not convinced because he 
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carries a party card. Have you brought your party card with you, comrade 
Durieux? Do please show us your party card, comrade Durieux.’ 

Durieux unbuttoned the right breast pocket of his parachute smock, his 
fingers fumbling with the stiffness of the new canvas. 

‘This is my party card,’ he said, holding it high, that all might see it. ‘I am 
more proud of this card than of this badge.’ 

When he said this, Durieux tapped the silver-nickel badge that was pinned 
to the flap of his right breast pocket. The badge consisted of an opened para- 
chute flanked by wings. Cynics said the wings had been added to remind the 
wearer that he might one day have need of them, for parachute-packing is not 
an exact science, and parachute packers have been known to err. The badge 
meant that Durieux’s parachute had six times successfully responded to his 
pull at the ripcord, with himself dangling from the rigging lines, fluttering to 
earth like an autumn leaf discarded from the military tree. 

‘Is it a real party card?’ asked Rossi. ‘It’s not like any party card that I ever 
saw. I'll bet it’s a forgery.’ 

‘See for yourself,’ shouted Durieux, thrusting the card close to the Corsican’s 
ace. 

| Rossi spat very deliberately, and very messily, upon Durieux’s party card. 
The other paras, who had guessed what was to come, shouted with laughter. 

_ ‘Tm going to make you lick that card clean,’ said Durieux. 

He reached down for the nape of Rossi’s neck with his left hand. His inten- 
tion was to force the Corsican’s nose into the spittle. But Rossi jerked Durieux’s 
heels from beneath him. Durieux pitched forward, falling over Rossi. Durieux 
could have clutched at Rossi to save himself, but he still held on to the party 
icard and would not let it go. The restraining hands of two paras, one at either 
side of Rossi, were all that saved Durieux from falling into the fire. 

One of the paras who held Durieux spun him roughly about, so that he 
stumbled away from the fire. His first concern was for the party card. It was 
scorched—as were the fingers that held it—and Rossi’s spittle was bubbling on 
ithe cardboard. Durieux wiped the card clean, using great care, with his 
handkerchief. He placed the card back in his breast pocket and buttoned it 
beneath the parachute badge. Only then did he return to Rossi, who was still 
lying beside the fire. 

‘Now you won't be able to make me lick it off,’ said Rossi. 
| ‘T’ll do better than that,’ promised Durieux. ‘Get up, Rossi.’ 

‘Enchanted by the invitation, comrade Durieux.’ 
~ Rossi arose with the muscular tension of a caged leopard at feeding time. 
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Durieux almost regretted having issued the invitation. Rossi was tall, bu 
he did not tower above Durieux; he was broad, yet not significantly wider thar 
Durieux; but he was unmistakably the more aggressive. 

Looking at Rossi, Durieux could not believe that his opponent possessed the 
fighting instincts of a mere man: it was as though the Corsican belongec 
spiritually to another species. The leopard-skin pattern upon his parachute 
smock might have been an outward expression of his character. 

Yet Durieux was no coward, nor was he easily intimidated. So he fired hi 
right fist into Rossi’s face and caught the Corsican on the mouth. His knuckle 
made a wooden sound against Rossi’s teeth. Rossi rode the blow, swaying 
back from the hips upon which his hands still rested, but his lips split like ar 
over-ripe tomato. Blood flowed from them and ran down his ‘chin like wine 
Rossi ran his tongue over the blood: he seemed to savour the taste; he wa: 
smiling. 

Then Rossi struck Durieux a terrible blow that landed midway betweer 
crutch and waist. Durieux had never been hit so hard before, though he ha 
become an amateur boxer in his student days in order to gain popularity an 
engender self-confidence. But he had never even imagined that it was possibl 
to be hit so hard. The blow took all pleasure out of anger, out of fighting, ou 
of life itself. Durieux’s head went down until it was level with his knees. H 
folded up so fast that Rossi’s second blow—a right cross—landed on his temple 
Instead of breaking Durieux’s jaw, as Rossi had intended it should, the bloy 
split his scalp. He was felled to the ground as a bullock is felled by a human 
killer. His head suddenly became enormous and empty: the echoes of th 
blow rang through his brain like the angelus bell in a church tower. He felt th 
blood move stickily from his split scalp and trickle down his forehead. He fel 
as though all feeling were at an end. 

Then Durieux realized that he was still capable of having such primitiy 
feeling as pain. He could still hear, despite the sounding in his ears, despit 
the lights behind his eyes, despite the knotted cramp of his intestines. An 
Durieux became intensely relieved that he could still experience these thing 

If he hits me like that again, thought Durieux, he will undoubtedly kill m 
If by chance he does not kill me I shall be crippled for life. Even if he fails t 
kill or cripple me I shall be permanently disfigured. None of these things 
going to help propagate Marxist-Leninist doctrines. 

Therefore, Durieux continued when he could hear himself thinking, I mu 
somehow save myself. The best thing I can do is lie still and let him think th: 
he has knocked me out. If everyone believes that Rossi has knocked me or 
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they will not expect me to get up and fight him again. The fight is over. Even 
the best boxers get themselves knocked out, especially by a lucky blow. There 
is no dishonour in that. I struck the first blow. I have shown them all that I 
am not afraid of Rossi. I was disabled by a foul blow and knocked out by a 
lucky blow. It was almost an accident. I have now earned my place by the 
fire. I believe that I really must have been knocked out. I am only just coming 
to my senses. That is why I am only now able to think clearly. I was knocked 
out, but I bear Rossi no ill-will. The fight is finished. 

‘He’s shamming,’ said Rossi. 

‘He’s shagged,’ said someone. 

‘Balls,’ said Rossi. ‘I was playing with him. I only used my fists. I want to 
have some fun out of this fight. It’s a long time since I fought a Viet.’ 

‘He isn’t a Viet,’ said someone else. ‘He’s only a commie.’ 

- ‘Viet or commie,’ said Rossi, ‘I’m going to beat the crap out of him. I’ll teach 
the depdt to send us commies.’ 

‘They probably didn’t know he was a commie,’ said someone else. “You 
know how the bastards infiltrate.’ 

‘They’ll know he’s a commie when I’ve finished with him,’ said Rossi. 

Durieux felt a sudden pain in his side; and he was flung over on his back. 
The kick had landed sickeningly just below his ribs. Durieux was relieved 
that Rossi was wearing rubber-soled jumping boots and not the steel-tipped 
infantry issue. 

‘Don’t kick him,’ said a voice, Maréchal’s voice. 

‘He’s a subversive,’ said Rossi. ‘I could kick him to death and get congratu- 
lated for it. I caught him encouraging us to read left-wing journals, didn’t I? 
Wasn’t he about to encourage us lads to desert ?’ 

‘That’s a load of bull,’ said Maréchal. ‘You needled him until he produced 
) his party card.’ 

‘I knew he was a commie,’ said Rossi. ‘I can smell the bastards out as surely 

; as I can smell the bogs.’ 

| ‘Perhaps he’s an ex-commie now,’ said someone. ‘It looks as though you did 

) him in.’ 

‘He’s firing at the flank,’ said Rossi. 

| ‘He’s been shamming for a long time then,’ said someone else. ‘Not every- 
one has a head as thick as yours, Rossi.’ 

‘T’ll hold a light under his mug and see if he moves,’ said Rossi. 

| Durieux could smell the brand from the fire as Rossi approached him. It was 

}so close that he inhaled the sweet smoke, and felt the heat glow against his 


{ 
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eyelids. He decided that it was time to groan as a preliminary to feigning a 
return to consciousness. Rossi kicked him again, but mildly this time, an 
exploratory kick. Durieux raised his head slightly, let it loll back, and opened 
his eyes. Rossi threw the blazing brand back into the fire. 

Durieux groaned again. He rolled his eyes and raised himself on one elbow. 
The recovery, he decided, must be very gradual; otherwise Rossi might take it 
as an invitation to renew the fight. He groaned and sank back again. 

‘Commies,’ said Rossi. ‘I could crap a better commie.’ 

Maréchal stood up and walked over to where Durieux lay. He was carrying 
his canteen and he offered it to Durieux. 

‘Drink this,’ said Maréchal. 

‘He doesn’t drink,’ said Rossi in a mincing voice. ‘And it’s quite possible 
that he doesn’t poke either.’ 

‘He'll learn to do both,’ said Maréchal. ‘And to fight. He’s got a lot to learn.’ 

Durieux took the canteen, not because he wanted to drink, but because to 
lie there drinking would prolong the period before he must rise. So he drank 
slowly. He found that he was drinking neat pastis. The liquorice taste was 
unmistakable even though he had not tasted it before. He spluttered and 
coughed as the liquid ran down his throat and surged into his stomach. But he 
suddenly felt a great deal better. 

This stuff is liquid fire, thought Durieux. It’s like napalm. What do you 
know of napalm? he asked himself out of journalistic habit. Nothing, he 
admitted, or very little, but I’d like to have some for Rossi, he told himself. I’d 
like to see that bastard burn. 

‘Go easy with that stuff, man, if you aren’t used to it,’ he heard Maréchal 
warning him. 

‘It will do him good,’ said Rossi. ‘It may even put some guts into the miser- 
able little sod.’ 

Accepting this as encouragement, Durieux took another long drink from the 
canteen before returning it to Maréchal. Then he looked directly at Rossi 
Durieux forced himself to be no longer afraid of Rossi. 

‘Shut your dirty trap, Rossi, or I’ll shut it for you,’ he announced. 

“Want some more?’ 

‘T’ll smash your mug in,’ said Durieux. 

He lurched to his feet and as suddenly sat down again, for the grounc 
appeared to rise with him. He got to his knees and became conscious of pait 
where Rossi had struck the blow. Durieux fell forward and was violently sick 
in the fire: yellow bile that bubbled and spluttered. Everything tasted am 
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_ stank of aniseed. But when he had wiped his mouth with the back of his hand, 

Durieux felt much better. 

_ ‘Now I'll finish him off,’ said Rossi. 

__ ‘Shut up,’ said Maréchal. ‘He’s beaten up already. Leave the poor bastard be. 
_ What’s the matter with you, man? Can’t you find anyone of your own weight 
| to fight?’ 

‘Are you looking for a boy beneath your blanket?’ asked Rossi. 

~ “You know me,’ said Maréchal. 

_ “Why else should anyone want to protect a commie from what’s coming 
to him?’ asked Rossi. 

Durieux had at last succeeded in staying on his feet. The stars of the 
African night were duplicated in his head. The pastis had entered his blood 
stream. 

' ‘Tm going to have your guts for a tie,’ he told Rossi. 

‘He’s as pissed as a Pole,’ said Maréchal. 

‘T can lick any man in this stick,’ announced Rossi. 

‘Except me,’ Maréchal reminded him. 

‘T can lick you in a stand up and smash down fight,’ shouted Rossi. “Who 
| cares about wrestling?’ 

‘TI care, man,’ said Maréchal. ‘I like to wrestle sometimes.’ 

‘’m going to do you both,’ announced Durieux, approaching them at a 
stagger. ‘I’m going to do the whole world.’ 

‘You’re too ambitious,’ said Maréchal. ‘Has anyone got some black coffee?’ 
| Someone handed over a mug of black coffee and Maréchal gave it to 
| Durieux. Durieux spilled some of the coffee down the front of his uniform; 
it mingled with the stains of his blood, now drying out brown, and merged 
| well with the dapple-camouflage pattern. Maréchal tapped up a loosely-packed 
i cigarette out of a crumpled blue paper packet and pushed it between Durieux’s 
| sagging lips. Durieux sat down heavily again, spilling more coffee. Marechal 
| took a glowing stick from the fire and lit the cigarette for Durieux. Durieux 
| drew the smoke deep down inside himself and blew it out through his nostrils 
jonly. The smoke seemed to soothe the ache in his entrails. He could not 
| remember having smoked a cigarette that tasted so well. He took a drink of the 
} coffee and scalded his mouth. When he looked up again, Rossi and Maréchal 
| had resumed their respective places by the fire. 
| Looking at this ring of backs from the outside, Durieux became conscious 
of the invisible thread that held the men together, for they had nothing in 
}common save their corps. They were of many races, including Arabs and 
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Annamites, but their lives depended on the same thread: a nylon ripcord. I 
bound them as securely as fetters bind a chain gang. It was an experience that 
had melted and moulded them into a supra-national breed. The word ‘inter. 
national’ came into his mind. He tried to thrust it out. He finished the coffee, 
lit one of his own cigarettes, and lay back on the grass. It was not just the 
jumping that welded them as one, he thought. Durieux himself had made 
the regulation six training jumps; he wore the same badge and beret that dis- 
tinguished these men from the rest of the army. But he was in the paras, yet 
not of the paras. He wondered if they would ever accept him. 

They have created a new society, thought Durieux. A society in which all 
men are equal, save those who can best smash in the face of a comrade who are 
therefore more equal than others. A society which is entered by pulling a 
parachute handle. A society whose philosophy is suspended from a ripcord, 
The society which battens upon battle. A society of fear for the fearless. A 
society for the propagation of death. They are a brotherhood, thought Durieux. 
They are savages. The phrase ‘noble savage’ came to his mind and he tried to 
thrust it out. They are submen who make believe they are supermen, Durieux 
told himself. 

A woman came into the firelight. She was a Muslim: she wore black and 
her feet were bare. She wore no veil and her face was beautiful, or so it seemed 
in the firelight. The woman was followed by an elderly man who carried a 
basket. Some of the paras rose and went to their kitbags for dirty shirts and 
underclothing. They tied these into bundles, attached numbered metal tags, 
and threw them into the old man’s basket. 

Durieux sponged the blood off his head by dipping his handkerchief intc 
what was left of the coffee. He was waiting for the woman without knowing 
that he waited. She came, followed by the old man, and spoke to Durieux in 
Arabic. The woman’s calves were level with his head: she had well-shaped 
legs but they were slightly bandy. Durieux had read that Algerian Muslims 
often grew up to have legs like this as a result of malnutrition in childhood: 
he had even written of such things. 

Durieux was now looking closely at the woman’s legs and thinking, not of 
her starving childhood, but of her attractive womanhood, and of his owr 
unsatisfied manhood. 

The woman repeated her question.. When Durieux looked into her face he 
saw that she was still a girl really: perhaps a year or two older than himself 
Her eyes became enormous: black and lustrous beneath the hood of her 
burnous. 
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_ ‘Do you speak French?’ asked Durieux. 

_ The woman looked down into his face: she laughed and turned away. 
Durieux stretched out his right hand and caught her by the ankle: all that 
he wanted at that moment was to detain the woman and her ankle was nearest 
to his hand. She tried to draw her leg away, but Durieux’s grip was too firm. 
__ When he touched the woman’s leg a strange thing happened to Durieux: 
for it seemed as though his hand had acquired a will of its own: and he 
watched it rise higher and higher. The hand travelled up the woman’s leg, 
rested in the warm hollow behind her knee, and then resumed its progress up 
her thigh. The woman struck at the hand, vainly, and then stood quite still. 
Durieux realized that the hand, his own, was now embedded in the soft flesh 
inside the woman’s thigh. Durieux was surprised at the behaviour of his own 
hand. 

The elderly Muslim came up and shouted in Durieux’s face; he waved his 
right fist and then began to speak in French. 

‘Not good,’ said the old man. “This is not good. This is not a good thing at 
all you do. No just. Not permitted. This good woman. Take your hand away, 
please. Not good. Please to take hand away, sir. Not good. I make much trouble 
| if you not take away your hand, sir.’ 

‘Shut up,’ said Durieux. 

- Durieux realized that the paras had turned their backs to the fire and were 
| watching him: the flickering light of the fire recorded no expression on their 
| faces: they were simply watching. Durieux realized that they were not 
| moralizing upon the matter: they were simply assessing his reaction to the 
| old man’s threat; they were judging the situation by their own standards. 

He released the woman’s thigh and spiralled to his feet. His head was 
throbbing wildly and he steadied himself by an enormous effort of will. The 
| old man opened his mouth: perhaps to voice his thanks. Durieux struck the 
| old man across the Adam’s apple with the heel of his hand; this was how 
| Durieux had been taught to strike an enemy in the unarmed combat lessons 
| he had received at the parachutists’ primary training school; and he wished 
| that he had remembered to strike Rossi in that way. 
| The old man gave a choked cry and dropped his head. The basket fell from 
| his grasp, spilling out the dirty linen. The nape of the old man’s neck was 
| exposed as he fell: Durieux rabbit-punched the neck and the old man pitched 

to the ground, as Durieux had so recently done, where he lay still. 
| The eyes of the woman had grown even greater during the fight, but she had 
| not moved, nor cried out. Now she screamed and fled. She was a poor runner: 
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Durieux pursued and easily overtook her. He tripped the woman with his foo 
and she fell forward upon her face. Durieux knelt upon her: he drove hi 
right hand up between her sweating thighs and twisted his fingers amid the 
pubic hair. The woman whimpered and lay still, all her muscles slack. 

‘I’m going to have you, chicken,’ Durieux told her. ‘Do you understanc 
me?’ 

The woman said nothing and Durieux turned her over so that she lay upor 
her back. He forced her legs wide apart: the palms of her hands were presse¢ 
flat against the earth. She was panting. 

A hand fell upon Durieux’s straining shoulder and turning, he saw, witk 
complete indifference, that Rossi was standing behind him. 

‘You’ve got a nerve,’ said Rossi. ‘You can’t do the woman out here. If an 
officer passed by he might feel himself forced to interfere. He might even 
take her for himself.’ 

‘She’s mine,’ said Durieux. ‘I’m going to have her.’ 

‘Take her if you want it so badly,’ said Rossi. ‘But do it somewhere out of 
sight.’ 

Durieux dragged the woman to her feet. She did not resist, but began te 
address Rossi in a quietly-impassioned voice. Durieux felt a surge of jealousy: 
the first personal emotion he had felt for the woman, because he considered 
her to be his prize. 

‘Shut your gob, you bitch,’ he shouted at the woman. 

‘She says that her husband is serving France with the Army,’ said Rossi. 

‘What did you tell her?’ 

‘I said in that case he shouldn’t mind his wife also doing a little service for 
France.’ 

‘Bugger your husband,’ Durieux told the woman, ‘and bugger the Frenck 
Army. I’m a para and I’m going to do you.’ 

‘That’s putting the thing plainly,’ said Rossi. ‘I hope you realize you coulc 
go inside for this? It might even mean a court-martial.’ 

‘To hell with it,’ said Durieux. 

‘So long as you realize what you're doing.’ 

‘T'll chance it.’ 

Rossi walked back to the fire, where the paras waited silently for him te 
speak, desiring his verdict. 

‘The boy’s as randy as a goat,’ announced Rossi. ‘He’s determined to havi 
the woman, so good luck to him, I say. I like his spirit. He’s gone so far nov 
that there’ll probably be trouble anyway, so let him have his fun and let’s all 
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join in. The only way to play this thing safe is for us all to have a bash. The 
} colonel can’t send the whole stick to Colomb-Bechar, not for a little thing like 
poking a Muslim tart. So what do you say, lads?’ 
ss 7 say poke her,’ said someone. ‘It’s a good way of keeping warm on a cold 
night.’ 
} ‘Then let’s rape in comfort,’ said Rossi. ‘We'll fix up a light in the back of 
i one of the trucks. Yours will do, Lustac, because you’ve got a portable spot- 
light. It’s always more fun to be able to see what one is riding. I'll donate my 
| . sack and we'll do the thing well. The paras always violate women in 
j Style.’ 
| They all rose and went to one of the fifteen-hundredweight lorries. The 
driver uncoupled the cord of his portable spotlight and hung it from the iron 
} framework that supported the canvas roof. Rossi spread his sleeping bag on 
}the iron floor. The other paras gathered about the tailboard: they were already 
awaiting their turn with the woman. 
Durieux found himself standing beneath the tailboard among them, hold- 
/ ing the woman’s hand as though they were lovers. He had held the hand of a 
‘ girl in Paris, in much the same way, only a week before, and now he was 
j reminded of it. Durieux began to shake uncontrollably: he was beginning to 
} wish that he had never touched the Muslim woman. 
| ‘Up you go,’ Rossi said to him, ‘and don’t take all night over it. Remember 
| there’s thirty willing lads out here waiting to finish what you begin.’ 
| Durieux handed the woman up into the back of the truck: he thought it 
| strange that so courtly an act should precede her violation. Then he pulled 
himself up after because, at the sight of the woman lifting her legs over the 
| tailboard, the paras had already begun to lose patience. He looked back over 
| the tailboard and saw the expectant faces massed in the darkness. 

‘Lower the canvas if you’re feeling bashful,’ suggested Maréchal. 

Durieux slipped the webbing bands that held the canvas furled: it un- 
folded stiffly. He did not look into Maréchal’s eyes. As the canvas fell, the 
paras raised an ironic cheer. 

It was almost with reluctance that Durieux turned to the woman. She was 
| lying on the sleeping bag: her clothes were drawn up above naked thighs 
and her legs were spread wide. The woman’s eyes were like coals igniting 
| within the heat of a fire. 

‘What are you waiting for?’ she asked in French. ‘Get on with it. Do you 
| think this has never happened to me before?’ 
‘You bitch,’ said Durieux. He knelt upon the opened thighs and slapped her 
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lightly across the cheeks. ‘Why did you make all that fuss?’ | 

‘Because I knew that I would have thirty men, not just one, on top of me: 
before the night was over. How do you think I shall feel in the morning? Andi 
why did you have to strike my father? He is an old man. You could have paid! 
him money for me, couldn’t you? But you must hit him. You Frenchmen. You! 
French soldier. You para.’ 

‘T’m sorry,’ said Durieux. 

‘What’s the matter?’ she jeered. ‘Are you frightened? Did you never have 
a woman before? Are you really a man?’ 

‘Tll show you whether I’m a man or not,’ promised Durieux. 

When it was over, Durieux lay exhausted and began to kiss the woman, 
She smoothed the hair back from his forehead and wiped it clean of sweat with 
her sleeve. She was smiling. 

Then Rossi pushed his head beneath the canvas. 

‘Come on, Durieux,’ shouted Rossi. ‘One bash is all you’re allowed. Share 
and share alike with the woman and the risk. That’s equality for you. And 
don’t make a meal of it.’ 

‘Get stuffed,’ said Durieux. 

‘That’s just what I can’t do while you’re still on the job.’ 

‘I’m coming.’ 

He stood up slowly, fastening his flies and not looking down for fear of 
seeing the woman’s face. 

‘Goodbye, you para you,’ she said. 

Durieux was about to reply when Rossi’s head again appeared under the 
canvas. 

‘Are you knotted in her or something?’ asked Rossi. 

‘I’ve done with her,’ said Durieux. ‘She’s all yours, Rossi.’ 

He went to the back of the truck, lifted the canvas, and vaulted over th 
tailboard. 

‘You made the whole truck rock, you young goat,’ shouted Rossi. 

‘I could see the springs flexing,’ said Lustac. ‘They weren’t designed for tha 
sort of treatment.’ 

“You must have had an embarkation leave before you came to Algeria,’ sais 
someone else. ‘Fancy having all that lead left in your pencil.’ 

‘Perhaps he was saving his load to make Algeria French,’ said Maréchal 
showing his big white teeth. 

‘ll do my best,’ promised Durieux. 

He walked slowly back to the fire: there was plenty of room now that a’ 
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the paras were waiting by the tailboard. He added some fresh logs and care- 
lessly kicked the embers into renewed life with the rubber soles of his jumping 
boots. He wondered what the quarter-master would have to say when he 
j handed them in for repair. Then he threw himself down by the blaze. He was 
jnow very tired, almost dazed and dreaming, but he noted with surprise that 
jhis head had ceased to ache. 

} Rossi came back to the fire and sprawled beside the flames. He kicked some- 
| thing over to Durieux. 

ee Lake that.’ 

|) ‘What is it?’ asked Durieux, too tired to turn his head. 

‘A spare canteen: you’ve earned it.’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

Then Maréchal came and sat on Durieux’s other side. Something appeared 
(to be troubling him, for Durieux could see his eyes rolling in the darkness. 
‘Mohammed,’ called Maréchal. ‘Are you there, Mohammed?’ 

The old Muslim, whom Durieux had struck, came into the firelight. He 
i carried his head stiffly, inclined to one side. Durieux was relieved to see the 
old man alive; but he avoided his eyes. 

‘I want five francs from each of you for the old man,’ said Maréchal. ‘No, 
|ten francs from you, Durieux, because you started the trouble and had first 
bash at the woman. Fair enough?’ 

_ ‘New francs or old?’ asked Rossi, whose eyes were closed. 

‘New francs, you miserable bastard,’ said Maréchal. 

‘Bugger off,’ said Rossi, giving him the coins. 

Durieux also paid, but silently. Maréchal added his own five francs and 
then turned to the old man. 

‘Listen, Mohammed,’ he said. ‘I’ve arranged to make a collection for you 
and your daughter, so each of the lads will pay you five francs. That will make 
one hundred and fifty francs in all. You must divide that with your daughter 
| because you have both suffered equally. That’s fair enough, isn’t it?’ 

The old man replied in Arabic: his voice was high and he gesticulated a 
great deal. 

‘If you went to the colonel and complained he would laugh at you,’ 
Maréchal told the old man. ‘If you went to general headquarters in Algiers 
you might get five hundred francs, or you might get nothing. In any case, you 
| would have to bear the expense of the journey, the trouble of legal proceedings 
for you and your daughter, and even if you won it would be at least a year 
before you got any money. Moreover, the paras would cease to give you their 
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dirty washing so you would lose business. Now I’m offering you seventy-five: 
new francs apiece. I know that’s not a fortune, but you’ve been beaten before,. 
and as for your slut of a daughter, well, she’s been shagged before. What! 
she’s had tonight will just help to satisfy her until her man gets back.” | 

‘There is no call to insult my daughter,’ said the old man. ‘She has been: 
unfortunate: that is all. I will take the money.’ 

The old man took the coins. He hobbled over to the queue behind the truck: 
with his left hand outstretched, for that hand was already unclean to him as a: 
Muslim. The other paras had already been briefed by Maréchal and, as each) 
man descended from the truck, there was a chink of coins. 

‘Mind you divide the money equally with your daughter,’ called Maréchal.., 
‘T shall ask her tomorrow if she received her share and, if you keep one franc: 
of her money for yourself, you'll get a beating from me for nothing.’ 

‘I shall not cheat her,’ the old man shouted, in French, so that all might 
understand. ‘What do you think I am? Do you not think it bad enough for me 
to take money for my daughter’s body? Do you think that I would also 
cheat her?’ 

None of the paras attempted to answer the old man. 

Presently they were all back about the fire and there was still room for 
Durieux. The driver, Lustac, helped the Muslim woman descend from his 
truck and she went limping off into the darkness with her father. The old 
man had recovered the basket of dirty washing: he supported his daughter 
with one arm and carried the basket in the crook of the other. 

Lustac uncoupled the spotlight from the back of the truck and stowed it 
away, before refurling the canvas at the back. Then he came over to the fire 
with the sleeping bag and threw it to Rossi. 

“What a shambles,’ said Rossi, holding it at arm’s length. ‘I think I’ll sleer 
on the grass tonight; otherwise I might wake up and find myself pregnant.’ 

Durieux took the party card from his breast pocket. He held it high above 
the fire, so that all might recognize the card for what it was. The paras were 
watching, not looking directly at the card, but again sitting in judgement. 

Durieux parted his fingers and allowed the card to fall into the flames. Ii 
blazed briefly; then charred to a grey film. He took a stick from the fire anc 
destroyed the ash. 

Durieux was twenty-two years old at the time of this incident. He had beer 
six years in the party. He had been six months a para. 


BERTOLT BRECHT 


The Experiment 


Translated by Yvonne Kapp 


iThe public career of the great Francis Bacon ended like a crude illustration 
jof the specious maxim ‘Crime doesn’t pay’. As the highest judicial functionary 
of the realm he was found guilty of corruption and thrown into gaol. With all 
ithe executions, the granting of obnoxious monopolies, the decreeing of arbi- 
jtrary arrests and the passing of prescribed verdicts, the years of his Lord 
}Chancellorship rank among the darkest and most shameful in English history. 
TAfter his exposure and confession it was his world renown as a humanist 
and philosopher that made his offences known far beyond the frontiers of the 
jrealm. 
| He was an old man when he was allowed to leave prison and return to his 
estate. His body was weakened by the efforts he had spent to bring about 
jother people’s ruin and by the sufferings other people had inflicted when they 
jruined him. But no sooner did he reach home than he plunged into the most 
jintensive study of the natural sciences. He had failed in mastering men. Now 
he dedicated his remaining strength to investigating how best mankind could 
jwin mastery over the forces of nature. 
| His researches, devoted to practical matters, led him constantly out of the 
istudy into the fields, the gardens and to the stables on the estate. For hours 
on end he discussed with the gardeners the possibilities of grafting fruit trees, 
jand told the dairymaids how to measure the milk yield of each cow. In this 
}way a stableboy came to his notice. A valuable horse had fallen ill and the lad 
ireported on its condition twice a day to the philosopher. His zeal and his 
/powers of observation delighted the old man. 

But, one evening as he came into the stables, he saw an old woman with the 

boy and heard her say: 

‘He’s a bad man; look out! He may be a great lord, he may have made his 
jpile, but he’s bad for all that. He’s your master, so do your work conscien- 
jtiously, but always bear in mind he’s bad.’ 

The philosopher did not hear the boy’s answer for he turned about at 
Jonce and went back into the house, but he found the lad’s attitude towards him 
ithe next morning unchanged. 
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When the horse was well again-he let the boy accompany him on many 
of his rounds and entrusted him with minor tasks. Little by little he fell into 
the habit of talking to him about various experiments. In doing this he did not 
bother to choose words that grown-ups commonly believe suited to the under- 
standing of children, but spoke to him as to an educated man. In the course of 
his life he had associated with the greatest minds and had seldom been under- 
stood: not because he did not make himself clear, but because he made himself 
too clear. So he was not put out by the boy’s difficulties; nevertheless, he 
patiently corrected him when the boy himself tried out the unfamiliar words. 

The lad’s main duty consisted in having to describe the objects he saw and 
the processes he experienced. The philosopher taught him how many words 
there were and how many were needed to describe the behaviour of a certain 
thing in such a way that it was more or less recognizable from the description 
and, above all, that it could be dealt with in accordance with the description. 
There were also some words that it was better not to use since, strictly speaking: 
they meant nothing: words like ‘good’, ‘bad’, ‘beautiful’, and so on. 

The boy soon realized that there was no sense in calling a beetle ‘ugly’: 
Even ‘quick’ was not good enough; you had to state how quickly it moved 
compared with other creatures of its size and what this enabled it to do. You 
had to put it on an inclined surface and on a flat one and make noises so that 
it ran away; or set out little scraps of prey towards which it could advance. You 
had only to busy yourself with it long enough and it ‘quickly’ lost its ugliness: 

Once he had to describe the piece of bread that he was holding in his hana 
when the philosopher came upon him. 

‘Now here you may safely use the word “good”,’ said the old man, ‘fox 
bread is made for people to eat and can be good or bad for them. It is only in 
the case of larger substances created by nature and not, on the face of it! 
created for specific purposes and, above all, not purely for the use of man, that 
it is foolish to be satisfied with such words.’ 

The boy thought of his grandmother’s remarks about his lordship. 

He made rapid progress in grasping things, inasmuch as it was always 
something quite tangible that had to be grasped: that the horse recovered 
as a result of the treatment applied, or a tree withered as a result of the treat} 
ment applied. He grasped, too, that there must always remain a reasonable 
doubt as to whether the observed change could really be laid down to these 
measures. The boy scarcely took in the scientific significance of the grea’ 
Bacon's mode of thought, but the manifest utility of all these undertaking: 
fired him with enthusiasm. 
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_ This was how he understood the philosopher: a new era had dawned for 
the world. Mankind was enlarging its knowledge almost daily. And all know- 
ledge was for the advancement of well-being and of human happiness. Science 
was the leading force. Science investigated the universe, everything that 
jexisted on earth—planets, animals, soil, water, air—so that greater use could 
ibe extracted from it. The important thing was not what you believed, but 
what you knew. People believed far too much and knew far too little. So one 
jhad to test everything, oneself, with one’s hands, and speak only of things 
seen with one’s own eyes and that could be of some use. 

That was the new teaching and ever more people turned towards it, ready 
jand eager to undertake the new tasks. 

Books played a big part in this, even though there might be many bad ones. 
It was quite clear to the boy that he must find his way to books if he wanted 
‘to be among those who were undertaking the new tasks. 

Naturally he never came within reach of the library in the house. He had to 
wait for his lordship at the stables. The most he could do, if the old man had 
|mot appeared for several days, was to come across him in the park. Nevertheless 
jhis curiosity about the study, where every night a lamp burnt late, waxed even 
| greater. From a hedge facing the room he could catch a glimpse of bookshelves. 
He decided tc learn to read. 
| That was by no means easy. The parish priest, to whom he went with his 
trequest, eyed him as though he were a spider on the breakfast table. 
| ‘Do you want to read the gospel of the Lord to the cows?’ he asked irately. 

And, the lad was lucky to escape without a drubbing. 

So he had to adopt a different way. 

There was a missal in the vestry of the village church. If you volunteered to 
ipull the bell-ropes, you could get in. Now, if you could determine which 
| passages the priest was singing at mass, it ought to be possible to find a con- 

nection between the words and the letters. 

| At all events, at mass the boy began to learn by heart the Latin words 
| which the priest intoned, or at least some of them. It must be admitted that 
| the way the priest articulated the words was uncommonly indistinct, and all 
i too often he did not read the mass. 

All the same, after a while the boy could repeat some introits sung by the 
| priest. The head groom surprised him at this exercise behind the barn and 
| thrashed him, for he thought the boy was trying to parody the priest. So he 
{came in for the drubbing after all. 

He had not yet succeeded in finding the place in the missal with the words 
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which the priest sang when a great-catastrophe occurred, putting an end for 
the time being to his efforts to learn to read. His lordship fell mortally il. 

He had been ailing all the autumn and had not recovered by the winter 
when he drove in an open sledge to an estate a few miles off. The boy was 
allowed to accompany him. He stood on the runners at the back next to the: 
coachman’s box. 

The visit was paid, the old man was plodding back to the sledge, escorted: 
by his host, when he saw a frozen sparrow lying on the path. Halting, he: 
turned it over with his stick. 

‘How long has it been lying here do you think?’ the boy, trotting behind! 
him with a hot water bottle, heard him ask his host. 

The answer was: ‘Anything from an hour to a week or more.’ 

The little old man walked on deep in thought and took a very abstracted! 
farewell of his host. 

‘The flesh is still quite fresh, Dick,’ he said, turning round to the boy as the: 
sledge drove off. 

They made their way at a good pace, for dusk was falling over the snow- 
covered fields and it was rapidly growing colder. Thus it came about that, as 
they turned into the gates of the courtyard, a chicken, having apparently 
escaped from the coop, was run over. The old man followed the coachman’s 
attempts to avoid the starkly flapping chicken and made a sign to stop whens 
the manoeuvre failed. 

Working his way out of his rugs and furs, he left the sledge and, his armi 
supported by the boy, he went back to the spot where the chicken lay, despite 
the coachman’s warnings of the cold. 

It was dead. 

The old man told the lad to pick it up. 

‘Take out the entrails,’ he ordered. 

‘Can’t it be done in the kitchen?’ asked the coachman, seeing his masten 
standing frailly in the cold wind. 

‘No, it’s better here,’ he said. ‘I am sure Dick has a knife on him and we need 
the snow.’ 

The boy did as he was told and the old man, who had evidently forgotter: 
his illness and the cold, himself stooped down and, with an effort, picked up 4 
handful of snow. Carefully he stuffed the snow inside the chicken. 

The boy understood. He, too, gathered up snow and handed it to his teaches 
till the chicken was entirely filled with snow. 

‘It should keep fresh like this for weeks,’ said the old man with animation| 
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“Put it on cold flagstones in the cellar.’ 

_ He walked the short distance to the door, a trifle exhausted and leaning 
heavily on the boy who carried the snow-stuffed chicken under his arm. 

_ As he stepped into the hall he shivered with the cold. 

_ The next morning he lay in a high fever. 

' The boy trailed about dejectedly and tried wherever he could to pick up 
news of his teacher’s condition. He learnt little. The life of the great estate 
} went on unchanged. Things took a turn only on the third day: he was called 
to the study. 

- The old man lay on a narrow wooden bed under many rugs, but the 
} windows stood open, so it was cold. Nevertheless, the sick man seemed aglow. 
In a tremulous voice he inquired after the state of the snow-filled chicken. 

|} The lad told him it looked as fresh as ever. 

- ‘That’s good,’ said the old man with satisfaction. ‘Give me further news in 
jtwo days’ time.’ 

| As he went away the boy regretted that he had not brought the chicken 
with him. The old man seemed to be less ill than they made out in the servants’ 
hall. 

| Twice a day he changed the snow, putting in fresh, and the chicken was 
still unblemished when he made his way again to the sickroom. 

~ He met with quite extraordinary obstacles. 

Doctors had come from the capital. The corridor buzzed with whispering, 
/commanding and obsequious voices and there were unfamiliar faces every- 
where. A servant, who was carrying a dish covered with a large cloth, rudely 
turned him away. 

- Several times throughout the morning and afternoon he made vain attempts 
to reach the sickroom. The strange doctors appeared to be trying to settle down 
in the great mansion. They seemed to him like huge black birds settling on a 
sick man who was now defenceless. Towards evening he hid in a closet in the 
corridor where it was very cold. He shivered at the time but considered this a 
good thing, since the chicken must be kept cold at all costs in the interests of 


the experiment. 
Durjng the dinner hour the black tide receded a little and the boy was able 


to slip into the sickroom. 

The invalid lay alone; everyone was at dinner. A reading lamp with a green 
shade stood by the small bed. The old man had a peculiarly shrivelled face of a 
waxy palor. The eyes were closed, but the hands moved restlessly on the stiff 
covers. The room was very hot; they had shut the windows. 
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The boy took a few steps towards the bed, clutching the chicken as he held 
it out, and said in a low voice several times: ‘My lord!’ He got no answer. 
The invalid did not, however, seem to be asleep, for his lips moved every now 
and again, as though he were speaking. _ 

The boy decided to rouse his attention, convinced of the importance of 
further instructions for the experiment. But even before he could tweak the 
covers—he had had to lay the chicken in its box on a chair—he felt himself 
_ seized from behind and pulled away. A fat man with a grey face glared at 
him as if he were a murderer. He tore himself free with great presence 
of mind and, in one bound, caught up the box and made off through the 
door. 

In the corridor he fancied a manservant coming up the stairs had seen him: 
That was bad. How was he to prove that he had come at his lordship’s bidding; 
in the conduct of an important experiment? The old man was completely in 
the doctors’ power; the closed windows in the room showed it. 

And now he saw a servant crossing the courtyard on his way to the stables’ 
So he went without his supper and, after he had put the chicken into the 
cellar, crept into the forage loft. 

The inquiry hanging over him made his sleep uneasy. It was with fear tha‘ 
he emerged from his hiding-place the next morning. 

No one paid any attention to him. There was a terrible coming and going 
in the courtyard. His lordship had died towards morning. 

All day the boy went about as though stunned by a blow on the head. He 
felt he would never get over the loss of his teacher. As he went into the cellar 
with a bowl of snow in the late afternoon, his grief at the loss turned inta 
grief for the unfinished experiment and he shed tears over the box. Wha: 
would become of the great discovery? 

Returning to the courtyard—his feet seemed to him so heavy that he looked 
back to see whether his footsteps were not deeper than usual—he found tha 
the London doctors had not yet left. Their carriages were still there. 

Despite his aversion, he made up his mind to confide the discovery to them! 
They were learned men and would be bound to recognize the significance 0 
the experiment. He fetched the little box with the frozen chicken and stood 
behind the well, concealing himself until one of the gentlemen came by, : 
dumpy fellow, not too awe-inspiring. He stepped forward, holding out thi 
box. At first his voice stuck in his throat, but he did at last manage to bring 
out his request in disjointed sentences. | 

‘His lordship found it dead six days ago, your excellency. We stuffed it witl 
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* His lordship believed it might keep fresh. See for yourself; it has kept 
iresh.” 

| The dumpy fellow gazed into the box with perplexity. 

} ‘And what of it?’ he asked. 

| ‘It hasn’t gone bad,’ said the boy. 

‘Oh,’ said the dumpy fellow. 

_ ‘See for yourself,’ urged the lad. 

_ T see,’ said the dumpy fellow and shook his head. Still shaking his head, 
he walked on. 

| The boy stared after him flabbergasted. He could not understand the 
fumpy fellow. Had not the old man brought on his death by getting out in 
the cold and making the experiment? He had gathered up snow from the 
vround with his own hands. That was a fact. 

) The boy went slowly back to the cellar door, but stopped short outside it, 
then turned about smartly and ran to the kitchen. 

He found the cook very busy, as funeral guests from the neighbourhood 
were expected for dinner. 

‘What are you doing with that bird?’ growled the cook testily. ‘It’s com- 
oletely frozen.’ 

} ‘That doesn’t matter,’ said the lad. ‘His lordship said it doesn’t matter.’ 

| The cook gazed at him in an absent-minded way for a moment, then went 
mportantly to the door with a big pan in his hand, presumably to throw 
omething out. 

| The boy followed him eagerly with the box. 

‘Couldn’t you try it?’ he entreated. 

The cook lost patience. He grabbed at the chicken with his enormous hands 
ind sent it spinning into the yard. 

) ‘Haven’t you anything better to think about?’ he yelled, beside himself. 
And his lordship lying dead !’ 

| Angrily the boy picked up the chicken and slunk off with it. 

| The next two days were filled with the funeral ceremonies. He had a lot to 
fo, harnessing and unharnessing horses, and was almost asleep with his eyes 
ypen when, at night, he still went to put fresh snow into the box. Everything 
jeemed to him hopeless and the new era at an end. 

| But on the third day, the day of the burial, well washed and in his best 
Hothes, he felt a change of mood. It was fine, bright winter weather and the 
bells pealed out from the village. 

| Filled with new hope, he went into the cellar and gazed long and attentively 
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at the dead fowl. He could discern no speck of decay on it. He carefull 
packed the creature in its box, filled it with clean white snow, put it under hi 
arm and set off for the village. 

Whistling merrily he stepped into his grandmother’s lowly kitchen. Hi 
parents had died young, so she had brought him up and enjoyed his cor 
fidence. Without at first showing her what was in the box, he gave the ol 
woman, who was just dressing for the funeral, an account of his lordship 
experiment. 

She heard him out patiently. 

‘But everybody knows that,’ she said at the end. ‘They go stiff in the col 
and keep for a bit. What’s so remarkable about it?’ 

‘T believe you could still eat it,’ answered the lad, trying to appear as casua 
as possible. 

‘Eat a chicken that’s been dead for a week? Why, it’s poisonous!’ 

‘If it hasn’t changed at all since it died, why should it be? And it was kille 
by his lordship’s carriage, so it was quite healthy.’ 

‘But inside, inside, it’s gone bad,’ said the old woman, growing slightl 
impatient. 

‘I don’t believe it,’ said the lad stoutly, his bright eyes on the chicken. Li 
had snow inside the whole time. I think I’ll cook it.’ 

The old woman got cross. 

‘You’re coming along to the funeral,’ she said with finality. ‘I should hav 
thought you’d had enough kindness from his lordship for you to walk decentl: 
behind his coffin.’ 

The boy did not reply. While she tied her black woollen kerchief round h: 
head he took the chicken out of the snow, blew off the last flakes and laid 
on two legs in front of the stove. It had to thaw out. 

The old woman took no further notice of him. As soon as she was ready, sll 
took him by the hand and went resolutely out of the door with him. 

He went along obediently for quite a stretch. There were other people, me 
and women, also on their way to the funeral. Suddenly he gave a cry of paii 
One of his feet was stuck in a snowdrift. He pulled it out with a grima 
hobbled to a milestone and sat down, rubbing his foot. 

‘I’ve sprained it,’ he said. 

The old woman looked at him suspiciously. 

‘You can walk all right,’ she said. 

‘I can’t,’ he said sullenly. ‘But if you don’t believe me, you can sit do 
with me till it’s better.’ 
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_ The old woman sat down next to him without a word. 

_ A quarter of an hour went by. Villagers still kept passing, though fewer all 

he time. The two of them squatted stubbornly by the roadside. 

Then the old woman gravely said: ‘Didn’t he teach you not to lie?’ 

|. The boy made no answer. The old woman got to her feet, groaning. It was 

getting too cold for her. 

| “T£ you don’t follow in ten minutes,’ she said, ‘T’ll tell your brother and 

ell tan your backside.’ 

_And she waddled on, in great haste not to miss the funeral oration. 

_ The boy waited until she had gone far enough and got up slowly. He turned 

jack, but looked round several times and also went on limping for a while. 

Dnly when a hedge hid him from the old woman’s view did he walk normally 
ain. ad 

| In the cottage he sat down by the chicken, at which he looked expectantly. 

He would boil it in a pot of water and eat a wing. Then he would know 

hether it was poisonous or not. 

i He was still sitting there when three cannon shots were audible from a 

listance. They were fired in honour of Francis Bacon, Baron Verulam, Vis- 

tount St Alban, former Lord High Chancellor of England, who filled not a 

few of his contemporaries with loathing, but also many of them with en- 

thusiasm for the practical sciences. 
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The Uses of 
Pornography 


Pornography—if for the moment we stick to the etymological implication 
of writing—is an aspect of literacy. To the best of my knowledge, there is n« 
record of a society which has used literacy for profane and imaginative pur 
poses and which has not produced books dealing with sexual topics; of thes’ 
books some have been considered unsuitable for general reading, their circu 
lation has been more or less clandestine, and where laws have been concernes 
with private morals, have been interdicted by the law. As far as I know 
there is no surviving pornography from Mesopotamia, Pharaonic Egypt o 
Crete; but there is so little written matter surviving from these civilization 
which is not concerned with religion, law or business transactions that n/ 
argument can be based on these omissions. Further, we know nothing abou 
the literatures of the high pre-Columbian civilizations of Central and Sout! 
America; Peru had a copious industry of pots decorated with realistic por 
trayals of perverse and complex sexual activities. But all the literate societie 
of Europe and Asia from the time of the ancient Greeks have had porna 
graphy as one aspect of their literature. In very many cases the texts have na 
survived; but references to them occur in more seemly authors, usually in 
context of reprobation. 

Since pornography is an aspect of literacy, it is confined to the highe 
civilizations; it is not a human universal, found in societies of every stage ¢ 
development, as is obscenity. All recorded societies, however simple the: 
technology and unelaborated their social organization, have rules of seem 
liness; certain actions must only be performed, certain words only be utteree 
in defined contexts; if the actions be performed, or the words uttered, in wi 
suitable contexts or before unsuitable audiences, then the rules of seemline: 
have been broken, and these infractions are obscenities. In the etymologic: 
meaning of the word actions have been performed, or words spoken, on tl 
stage which should only have been performed or spoken off the stage (that) 
in a suitable context); and this metaphor is valid for all definitions of o| 
scenity in all societies, if any situation where two or three are gathered t 


gether in one place is considered to have some of the components of a theat# 
cal scene. 
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_ Obscenity is a human universal, and I do not think that one can imagine 
ja society without rules of seemliness and obscenity. Furthermore the 
}responses to obscenity witnessed or recounted seem to vary very little from 
society to society. When witnessed, there is shocked silence and embarrass- 
ment on the part of the audience, confusion and shame on the part of the 
perpetrator, either openly manifested by such physical responses as blushing 
jor giggling, or masked by bluster and defiance. When however obscenities 
are recounted in a suitable group, typically a one-sex group more or less of 
an age, the topic is enthralling and the climax of an anecdote is greeted with 
ja peculiar, and easily recognizable, type of laughter. In different societies, 
jlaughter has a varying number of forms and functions; and until one knows 
quite a lot about a society one cannot interpret the significance that laughter 
has within it. But laughter at obscene jokes has (it would appear) the same 
fsound the world over. You may know nothing at all about a society; but you 
icannot fail to recognize this specific type of hilarity. 

Obscenity impinges on pornography because in many societies (including 
jof course our own) some aspects or actions of sexuality are regarded as 
jobscene. This is however not universal; societies with phallic or fertility cults 
jmay place sexuality very literally on the stage, as part of a sacred mime. Nor 
jdo I know of any society in which obscenity is exclusively sexual. Defecation, 
iby one or both sexes, is frequently treated as obscene; at least in the Trobriands 
i(according to Malinowski) the public eating of solid food is an obscenity. 
{Other societies surround death, either natural or violent or both, with the 
Jaura and circumspection of obscenity; and in many societies the use of per- 
isonal names, either in public or before specified kinfolk, has all the horror 
lof an obscene utterance. 

| In societies with elevated ideas of the sacred, obscenity and blasphemy 
ishade off into one another. The misuse of sacred words, the abuse of sacred 
jfigures, have all the overtones and responses customary to obscenity, except 
‘that blasphemy is much more rarely a subject for hilarity. In swearing and 
labuse both the obscene and the blasphemous vocabularies are frequently 
combined as forms of aggression against God and man; this is typically horrify- 
‘ing to the believer, amusing to the sceptic. 

These digressions have seemed necessary because, despite the title of the 
‘Obscene Publications Bill, the connections between obscenity and porno- 
‘graphy are both tenuous and intermittent. In Latin literature such writers as 


‘1Tt is said that the Christian Science Monitor avoids the word ‘death’ with as much circum- 
: spection as it does more customary obscene terms. 
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Juvenal and Martial used the complete obscene vocabulary without apparently 
being considered pornographic; we do not know what vocabulary Elephantis 
and her colleagues employed, but for her contemporaries it was the subject 
matter, not the language, which made her books reprehensible. Conversely, 
to the best of my recollection, The Memoirs of Fanny Hill (one of the few: 
masterpieces of English pornography) does not use a single obscene term., 
When obscene words are used in pornography, it is customarily due to the 
poverty of the writer’s vocabulary; occasionally, as in some of the Victorian} 
works, it is to enhance the law-breaking, blasphemous aspects of the actions: 
or conversations described. But pornography is in no way dependent on ob-. 
scene language; and, as it is customarily defined, it does not deal with more: 
than a small portion of the subjects and situations considered obscene by the: 
society at the time it was written. 


ii 


Pornography is defined by its subject matter and its attitude thereto. The: 
subject matter is sexual activity of any overt kind, which is depicted as in-: 
herently desirable and exciting. In its original meaning—writings of or about: 
prostitutes—pornography consisted either in manuals of sexual technique: 
(The Ananga-Ranga, I Ragionamenti of Aretino) or in the extolling of the: 
charms and skills of identified prostitutes (The Ladies’ Directory and its very) 
numerous predecessors); but in its most usual form it is a fiction, in prose on 
verse, narrative or dialogue, mainly or entirely concerned with the sexual 
activities of the imagined characters. As far as my knowledge goes, Asian 
pornography, from Arabia to China and Japan, has sexual interludes em- 
bedded in narratives of which they only form a small section. The Chinese, 
and those who were influenced by Chinese culture and ideas, apparently con- 
sidered all fiction reprehensible, frivolous, and subject to censorship. A writen 
engaging in a work of fiction was already going beyond the bounds of seem- 
liness; once this step was taken, there were, it would seem, no conventions 
limiting-th. situations which could be depicted; and as a consequence you 
have a masterpiece like Chin P’ing Mei (The Golden Lotus) with numerous 
sections which, in 1939, Colonel Egerton had to veil in the decent obscurity of 
dog-latin, and which, by themselves; would certainly be considered porno} 
graphic in any li-erate society. They however become valid as literature be! 
cause they serve to illumine the characters who are also described in a great 
number of other situations. 
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_ With very few exceptions European pornography does not have any 
characters. The drama and novel are respected literary forms in which charac- 
ters can be portrayed in nearly all situations except the overtly sexual; all 
that was left for pornography was genital activity. And even that has become 
more and more circumscribed. The manuals of sexual technique, as far as 
heterosexual coitus is concerned, have been taken away from the porno- 
graphers by high-minded writers of books on marriage guidance; the exis- 
tence of sexual perversions, whose naming fifty years ago would have made a 
book suspect, is now common currency, thanks to the diffusion of various 
diluted versions of psycho-analysis; pornography is left with little but the 
description of the activities of various sets of genitals. As such it apparently 
‘commands a steady sale. 

The graphic equivalent of pornographic writing—the depiction of single 
igures ready for sexual activity or of pairs or groups of figures engaged in 
sexual activity—has likewise been an aspect of the painting, drawing or sculp- 
ture of every society in which these arts have been developed for aesthetic 
pleasure; in Hinduism they have on occasion been incorporated into sacred 
jarchitecture. When mechanical means of reproducing works of art have 
been developed—woodcuts, engravings, etchings, pottery moulds—they have 
reproduced these works as well as the more conventional. Such pornographic 
art ranges all the way from masterpieces produced by the greatest artists of 
the period (for example, many Japanese woodcuts) to the most summary and 
feeble daubs. Except for the medium, they do not seem to be different in inten- 
tion or effect to the literature; and I shall not further refer to them separately 
in this essay. 

During the last century mechanical means of reproducing pictures and 
sounds—photographs, films, gramophone records and the like—have also 
been put to pornographic ends, ‘feelthy’ pictures, ‘blue’ films and so on. Some 
of those few I have had occasion to see have struck me as unintentionally 
fairly comic; but their intention is serious enough. They are not able to 
achieve the idealization—perfect beauty, health, vigour—which is so general 
a feature of pornographic art and literature. Otherwise, they do not seem to 
me different in intention or effect from pornography in other media; and I 
have not heard of any which have non-pornographic merits. These too, it 
would appear, command a ready sale, probably today from a bigger public 
‘than the literature. 

The greatest amount of pornography in all media is produced by hacks 
with no pretension to aesthetic skill or competence. Some however has been 
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produced by writers and painters.of repute; and it is likely that, in such cases, 
the greater amount has been destroyed either immediately or after very) 
limited circulation among friends. Some however has survived. There have: 
also been a few European artists and writers whose main talent or output has. 
been pornographic: Giulio Romano, Fuseli, Rowlandson among painters, 
Andréa de Nerciat, John Cleland, Pierre Louys among writers. When porno- 
graphy is produced by writers or artists of talent it is usually dubbed) 
‘erotica’; but I see no value in maintaining that distinction when the aesthetic: 
qualities are not the major consideration. 

I know of no study of the reasons which impel writers or artists to produce 
pornographic works; it is obviously an extremely difficult genre, and the 
technical problems of maintaining interest or variety with such an extremely 
limited subject matter may have been an attraction for some. In the mid- 
nineteenth and earlier twentieth century realistic and lyrical writers almost: 
certainly felt thwarted by the strict conventions (to a great extent imposed by: 
Mudie’s lending library in Britain) limiting the subjects and situations with: 
which they were allowed to treat; and the production of pornography may) 
have been a sign of private revolt. Some of the nineteenth century English. 
works are ascribed to the most austere Victorian characters, though with! 
what justice I would not be prepared to say. It is possible also that willing: 
creators of pornography get much the same satisfaction out of their activity 
as do willing consumers of it. 


iii 


The object of pornography is hallucination. The reader is meant to identify 
either with the narrator (the ‘T’ character) or with the general situation to a 
sufficient extent to produce at least the physical concomitants of sexual excite- 
ment; if the work is successful, it should produce orgasm. The reader should 
have the emotional and physical sensations, at least in a diminished form, that 
he would have were he taking part in the activities described. 

The literature of hallucination is a vast one, perhaps particularly in Eng- 
lish, and deals with a considerable number of emotions and situations besides 
the sexual. Perhaps the nearest analogy is the literature of fear, the ghost 
story, the horror story, the thriller. In these the reader is meant to identify 
either with the narrator (the ‘I’ character) or with the general situation to 
sufficient extent to produce at least the physical concomitants of panic, in: 
creased heart-beat, clammy hands, stirring hair and the rest; if the work i 
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“successful, the reader should feel some anxiety about looking behind him, or 
of turning out the light. Why people should want to scare themselves with 
imaginary dangers is obscure on any rational level; but from Catherine Mor- 
land to the choir-school audiences of Dr M. R. James there have been fervent 
} addicts of this particular type of hallucinatory literature. 

__The pleasures of eating food and perhaps particularly of tasting wine are 
} evoked in another type of literature which would again appear to depend on 
producing at least some of the concomitants of eating and drinking, such as 
| salivation, in their readers; indeed books of wine connoisseurship, attempting 
} to evoke the bouquet of vintages one is never likely to have the opportunity 
of tasting, would seem to have no other function.’ 

The exercise of the larger striped muscles is another physical sensation 
i_which has a large hallucinatory literature devoted to it. Most of the novels 
| about fox-hunting make little sense to those readers who do not know the 
| pleasures of a good run; but hunters can get from them, at least in a diminished 
| form, the physical and emotional sensations that they would have, were they 
taking part in the activities described. Books devoted to other field sports and 
games have similar aims; but since to the best of my knowledge they have not 
produced a writer with even the distinction of Surtees (Izaac Walton is ques- 
| tionably in the same category) the literature is little known except to 
specialists. 

War novels which, judging by the displays in bookstalls, are today very 
| popular reading in England, obviously depend on hallucination for their 
effectiveness, for the reader’s identification either with the narrator or with 
the general situation; but I would not like to hazard whether it is fear or 
exercise of the larger striped muscles which is the pleasure invoked by these 
books. Quite possibly, it is a combination of the two. 

There would appear to be two main motives for reading the literature of 
hallucination: as a substitute for experience, or to satisfy an insatiable 
craving. Young men, for example, might read warbooks in an endeavour to 
anticipate what the thrills and perils of war might be like; older men who 
had enjoyed war (in comparison with their later civilian life) might try to 
recapture and recreate these experiences through hallucinatory literature. 
There are physiological limits to the amount one can actually eat or drink; but 
if gourmandise or wine connoisseurship are sufficiently strong passions, one 


1 When I was studying the character of the Great Russians, one extremely intelligent Russian 
lady pointed out to me that, in the works of the classical Russian novelists, the descriptions 
of eating and drinking play much the same role as do love-scenes in the works of Western 
Europeans. This seemed to me an accurate and profound observation. 
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can get at least some of the same satisfactions from reading of dishes one has _ 
enjoyed in the past or not yet tasted, trying to learn from the ecstatic author — 


what can have been the bouquet of pre-phylloxera claret. As far as I can see, 
pornography, as literature, is parallel with the other literatures of hallucina- 


| 
‘ 
i | 


tion. In all of them, the qualities of style, characterization, insight, wit, plot 


and so on which grace the main body of literature are, as it were, irrelevant; 
an Edgar Allan Poe may write horror stories, a Surtees may write hunting 
stories, a John Cleland or Andréa de Nerciat may write pornographic stories, 
a Saintsbury may write on wine, but these are happy accidents. The vast 
majority of all hallucinatory books have no qualities beyond those necessary 
to produce their effects. If they fail in this, they have no qualities at all. 


lV 


In all literate societies, pornography has been both legally forbidden (save 
for a few years in revolutionary France) and obtainable through certain 
channels. This apparent paradox is explicable by a number of hypotheses. 
First, the complete control of the dissemination of printed or otherwise 
mechanically reproduced matter was technically impossible before the 
twentieth century; and even today it can only be attempted by very highly 
policed states where there are no printing presses or supplies of paper outside 
government control, where all mail, whether internal or external, is liable 
to inspection and censorship, when homes and luggage can be visited by the 
police without warning or explanation. 

Secondly, until the twentieth century, the only potential purchasers of 
pornography were the literate minority, the educated classes. Even if the 
poor could read, and most of them couldn’t, they lacked spare money for 
literature of any sort. Most authorities are more indulgent towards the pecca- 
dilloes of people ‘of our own sort’ than towards the crimes of the public at 
large. This is illustrated today in Great Britain (and other countries) by the 
lenience usually displayed towards the crimes committed by motorists. 

Thirdly, the actual, in contrast to the proclaimed, aim of most enforcers of 
morality legislation has been to channel counter-mores behaviour into cir- 
cumscribed areas, rather than to attempt the impossible task of stamping out 
counter-mores behaviour completely. The exceptions to this generalization 
have been theocratic puritan communities—such as Calvin’s Geneva—where 
continuous supervision of each inhabitant was possible, and practised; and 
secondly those religious communities which have believed that counter-mores 
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behaviour on the part of individuals would call down on the whole of the 

community supernatural punishment. Incest is the most common cause of 

| supernatural anger; sodomy is much more uncommon. When these acts are 

thought to be supernaturally dangerous the whole population will collaborate 

with the police or other law-enforcement officials in seeing that they are not 
exposed to risk. 

Fourthly, all the historical literate societies have placed an exceedingly high 
valuation on the virginity of well-born girls. The preservation of this vir- 
ginity (and in most societies of the chastity of the wives) has been the typical 
- excuse for the toleration of brothels and prostitutes; and, it should be recalled, 
pornography is literarily, writing about prostitutes. It has been tolerated in 
the same way, and very often procurable in the same quarters; or else the area 
dealing in such literature—as for example Holywell Street in nineteenth cen- 
tury London—has had much the same seclusion and protection as the brothel 
areas. From the point of view of the police, a confined nuisance is a controllable 
nuisance. 

It seems probable too that from the point of view of the consumer the 
illegality of pornography is part of its attraction. The great majority of literate 
societies have had strict rules of sexual decorum; any sexual activity (with the 
possible exception of that subsequent to properly arranged marriages) has en- 
tailed the breaking of formal rules, of laws; and this technical law-breaking is 
not only inevitable, but part of the ‘thrill’ of extra-marital sexuality. In so far 
as the enjoyment of pornography is one form of extra-marital sexual activity 
the infraction of the laws in obtaining the material is part of the inherent 


pleasure. 


v 


Apart from aesthetic arguments of taste and style, the reasons behind the 
legal prohibitions of pornography appear to be based on two apparently ‘con- 
tradictory fears: that the readers (or consumers) will be excited to proceed to 
execute in real life the activities they have been reading about or viewing; 
and, alternatively, that they will not do so, finding sufficient pleasure in their 
fantasy stimulation. The second fear seems to me to be the more realistic. 

The connection between any sort of fantasy in any medium of communica- 
tion on any material and the subsequent activities of individuals who have 
been exposed to these fantasies is of the greatest obscurity. The evidence that 
anybody has carried out in real life activities which would previously have 
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been repellent or forbidden or dangerous, because they have seen, heard or 
read of them in some work of fantasy or imagination is exceedingly tenuous. 

Magistrates or reformers with bees in their bonnets can frequently get juvenile 

delinquents to admit exposure to whatever form of mass communications they | 
themselves hold in abhorrence (older readers may remember the period when 

juvenile delinquency in England was blamed on the pernicious influence of 

the BBC radio serial Dick Barton); but the evidence of corruption is unclear. 

It is at least as likely that the youngsters listened to Dick Barton (or watched 

‘violence’ on television or read horror comics) because these were congruent 

with their existing and conscious interests and preferences, as that the fan- 

tasies suddenly evoked wishes which had been unconscious before, and led to 

conduct at complete variance with their conduct before exposure. In The 

Picture of Dorian Gray Oscar Wilde described this as taking place (the cor- 

rupting book being apparently a reminiscence of Huysmans’s A Rebours); but 

this can hardly be regarded as evidence, though I think the implications of 

Wilde’s fantasy have been influential. 

It is curious to speculate why pornography is considered especially likely 
to stimulate its readers into performing the activities described. The literature 
of murder is a vast one, particularly in the English language; enormous 
ingenuity is expended by writers in devising techniques for killing people, 
and these techniques are described with the greatest possible realism. The 
motives which would make murder desirable or profitable are so elaborated 
that they could easily persuade a reader into whose hands these books would be 
likely to fall that their case was parallel with that described in the book so 
that their problems could be solved in the same way. But I have never seen it 
seriously suggested that the literature of murder—detective stories or crime 
stories—tended to deprave and corrupt, or would incite weak-minded or im- 
mature readers into carrying out in reality the activities described in the 
fantasies. On the contrary, the literature of murder is considered particularly 
‘healthy’ and desirable; and in England representatives of all the most respected 
professions have stated that detective stories are among their favourite read- 
ing. Musing about murder is apparently ‘healthy’; musing about sexual en- 
joyment is not. No one, it is apparently assumed, will commit a murder be- 
cause he spends his leisure reading about other people committing murder; 
but there is a grave danger that anybody will commit illegal sexual acts be- 
cause they read pornography. A considerable number of thrillers have no 
more literary merit than the better-written type of pornography. 

This belief in the inciting effect of pornography tells us something about 
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the minds of legislators and the respectable people who support them; for 
them, apparently, illicit sexual indulgence is a temptation so near the surface 
that it will erupt into action if the possibility is ever put into people’s minds. 
There seems to be no evidence to support this hypothesis that I know 
of. 

' I have already written that one of the reasons for reading any of the 
literatures of hallucination is insatiability; and it seems probable that one of 
the markets for pornography are the insatiable letchers, those people whose 
enjoyment of sex is limited by their physiological capacity, but whose interest 
jin the subject is not satisfied by the physiological limits. It is possible that 
jsuch people may derive suggestions of novel sexual techniques, positions or 
{combinations from pornography, though I do not think this can happen 
joften or importantly. The practical variations are so limited that anybody with 
ja mildly licentious imagination can work them all out for him- or herself. A 
jlot of pornography, perhaps particularly the Asian, describes positions or 
(combinations which demand trained acrobats for sex-partners if they are to 
be successfully executed. 

What is perhaps rather more important is the likelihood that some seducers 
jhave used pornography as one of their techniques of seduction. Casanova 
somewhere describes employing an illustrated edition of the Sonnets of 
/Aretino for this purpose. But he also successfully accomplished a great num- 
ber of seductions without this adventitious aid. One would suspect that the 
jimpact of pornography was marginal, compared with the other techniques 
javailable to the seducer; but this would seem to be the only documented situa- 
jtion in which pornography has had an inciting effect. 

) It seems probable that the real (though unexpressed) fears of legislators is 
that pornography will be used as a substitute for action, rather than as an 
jincitement to action, that the readers will find sufficient stimulation in the 
‘impure and lustful’ thoughts and images evoked by pornography for com- 
Iplete gratification. In other words, it is feared that the consumers will find 
iso much satisfaction from masturbation that they will fail in their hetero- 
jsexual duties. 

Since masturbation is predominantly a private and unwitnessed activity, 
four knowledge of its incidence and effects is very patchy. The evidence sug- 
‘gests that it is prevalent among young males in all human societies that for- 
Ibid or put difficulties in the way of sexual intercourse in the first years after 
(physiological puberty. It is also general among young primates. It is, 
‘apparently, much less common among females; the greatest incidence is re- 
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ported among the co-wives of polygynous men, women of the harem and the 
like. % | 
Once the age has been reached at which the society permits heterosexual 
intercourse, it seems likely that masturbation no longer plays a major rdle in 
the sexual life of most men under normal circumstances; it is always available, 
and apparently generally employed, in situations in which adult men are 
temporarily or permanently separated from women, in armies, prisons and 
the like. In simple societies which make marriage difficult and have no prosti: 
tutes or other easily available women, such as the Tikopia, it is apparently 
resorted to without much shame or anxiety; similarly in age-grade societies 
which demand that the young warriors be chaste. 

In all complex societies, including our own, masturbation is considered un: 
suitable and shameful for adults, and there is an elaborate mythology concern: 
ing its evidential value as a symptom and its probable effects if persisted in. If 
masturbation remains the preferred mode of gratification when sex with 4 
partner is available, this can almost certainly be interpreted as neurotic, as 4 
failure to achieve the degree of psycho-sexual development general within the 
society. As such, the masturbator probably suffers from deep feelings of in: 
adequacy; but I know of no evidence that he does himself more harm by int 
dulging his wishes than he would by resisting them. To society at large, he 
would seem today to do no harm at all. In the past it could be argued that all 
forms of sexuality which did not potentially result in producing children 
were harmful to society. But today, when one of the dominating problems 01 
the world is over-population, this argument has no longer any validity; ini 
deed if any society were to take seriously this serious problem, it would en/ 
courage by all legal and fiscal means celibacy and childlessness. The only 
sexual misdemeanours which would be reprobated would be those whicll 
resulted in children or caused bodily harm to the partner. 

If masturbators prefer to derive their exciting fantasies from pornography 
rather than developing their own, this would seem to be exclusively thei 
business. I cannot think of a logical argument which would justify the state 
interfering; though there are clear theological ones which should be 
applicable to practising Christians. 


vi 


There does however remain the danger that through pornography th) 
immature will be precociously excited into sexuality. The development o; 
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tcomplex literate civilizations does depend on prolonging social childhood for 
several years beyond physiological childhood; the more complex the contents 
jof necessary education, the longer this social prolongation has to be. Social 
ichildhood is not necessarily defined by complete sexual abstinence, though it 
us noteworthy that in every society that is approaching or has achieved univer- 
lsal education the ‘age of consent’ has been continuously and progressively 
Wraised. But sex should not (in the opinion of all complex societies) be a pre- 
joccupation of the young of either sex while they are still in the process of 
fformal education.’ 

| Nobody I think can say what effect exposure to pornography might have 
jon the socially or physiologically immature; but it is feared lest its effects 
might be over-stimulating. No one knows whether naive youngsters would 
be more stimulated by complete pornography (‘pure filth’) than by the sug- 
igestive semi-pornography which is so widely available; but I do not think any 
mesponsible person would countenance putting the two forms of literature in 
ithe hands of a properly selected sample of youngsters to test their reactions. 
his is however the only way in which the issue could be scientifically de- 
ided. Since the experiment is inadmissible, we have to fall back on hunch 
fand preference; and both prudence and tradition suggest that it should be 
made (at the very least) extremely difficult for youngsters to acquire porno- 
phy. 

In my view, this is the sole area which makes pornography a proper matter 
lof public concern. As a matter of public policy, its circulation should be re- 
stricted, its acquisition demand a certain amount of ‘knowing the ropes’. The 
jpattern of nineteenth-century England or France is probably a perfectly 
satisfactory one. We may think it a pity that some people are dependent 
jon this fairly shoddy type of stimulation, as most people think it a pity that 
some people drink to excess, and can only find bliss in an alcoholic stupor. 
But total prohibition does not seem the appropriate answer in either case; and 
moreover it has never worked. 


ie 
to 


The acceptance, and increasing numbers, of married undergraduates in British and United 
States universities is one of the most striking changes between pre-war and post-war univer- 
sity life in the two countries. It was started by the late entry of students into the universities 
after service in the forces; and has presumably continued on the hypothesis that it is better 
fo marry than to burn. But the tradition up to 1945 firmly insisted that education and a 
lcontinuous sex-life were incompatible. 


PETER RUSSELL q 


Osip Emilievich 
Mandelshtam 
(1891- ) 


Mandelshtam is almost unknown in the Western world. In Russia his work: 
are banned. He is very much ‘a poet’s poet’. Only three of his poems have beer 
translated into English previously, but as far back as 1925, when reviewing 
Mandelshtam’s Shum Vremini (The Noise of Time), Prince Mirsky, the fore: 
most authority on modern Russian literature, wrote: ‘Mandelshtam’s place as 
one of the most outstanding poets of our time is firmly established. The high 
art of the word linked as it is with an instinctive restraint of speech, gives his 
poems a unique and exclusive charm.’ It is also interesting to note that in his 
Early Soviet Writers (New York, 1957) Vyacheslav Zavalishin says: “The 
work of Pasternak is directly descended from Mandelshtam’s.’ However this 
may be, Pasternak and Mandelshtam were almost exact contempories. Both 
were in revolt against the semi-religious vagueness of the Decadents and Sym! 
bolists, both sooner or later were deeply affected by the various Russian forms 
of Futurism. If Pasternak (to adapt a phrase of Renato Poggioli’s) ‘infuses word: 
with passion, rathern than passion with words’, Mandelshtam at his greates’ 
achieves a splendid rhetoric comparable to that of Corneille, Racine, Baude: 
laire or Rimbaud, which in its post-symbolist Parnassianism is at once mors 
universal, more literary and more marble-hewn than the rugged, personal ex: 
plosions of Pasternak. 

Mandelshtam was born in Warsaw of a Jewish family in 1891. His father 
was a small businessman, naturally intelligent yet deprived of any pure 
linguistic tradition (a mixture of Russian, Polish, German and Yiddish dic 
duty for a language). In contrast, his mother came of a family of Russiar 
Jewish intelligentsia and included as a near relation the distinguished literary 
historian Vengerov. She was well-educated and spoke and wrote perfec: 
literary Russian. Mandelshtam spent his boyhood and youth in St Petersburg: 
where it is interesting to note that he attended the same rather progressive 
school as Vladimir Sirin (Nabokov). After short periods at the universities of 
Paris and Heidelberg he returned to Petersburg in 1910. 
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| In his ‘Petersburg Winters’ Giorgiy Ivanov writes: ‘In the early autumn of 
1910 at the Warsaw railway station in St Petersburg a young man alighted 
§from a third-class carriage of a train coming from Germany. No one met him: 
jhe had no luggage, having lost his only suitcase at the frontier. This traveller 
jwas dressed oddly, wearing an Alpine hat, a wide shabby cloak on his sloping 
shoulders and bright russet shoes in need of polish and well-worn at the heels. 
Over his left arm a checkered steamer-rug was draped and in his right he held 
a sandwich. Thus, sandwich in hand, he made his way to the exit. In the 
suitcase lost at Eidtkunen there was, besides a toothbrush and a volume of 
Bergson, a much-used notebook the pages of which were covered with verses. 
But the loss (except of the toothbrush) was not important because Mandelshtam 
iknew his verses and Bergson by heart.’ 
| He was in fact already a strikingly original poet. The magazine Apollon 
Haccepted six of his poems that autumn. 
| He now attended Petersburg University and frequented the literary and 
bohemian circles of the day—a particularly fertile period of Russian poetry. 
Before long he became a member of the Guild of Poets, and the associate, or dis- 
ciple, of Gumilev and Akhmatova, both of whom had been students of the 
iremarkable poet Annensky. They all, together with Mihail Kuzmin, Sergey 
|Gorodetsky and others, shared in the reaction against the otherworldliness and 
ivagueness of symbolism (as exampled by the earlier poetry of Blok and Bely) 
and their new Parnassian movement earned itself the title of Akmeism. 
Mandelshtam’s sense of timelessness (his late poem ‘Never have I been any- 
one’s contemporary’, written in answer to post-revolutionary directives clearly 
exhibits this), his sense of the past, his strict forms and regular rhymes, his 
classicism and constant evocation of Greek, Roman and Palestinian examples, 
as well as, occasionally, an almost childish whimsy, are typical of his verse up 
to and during the First World War. The magnificent sonority of lines like 


Triumphantly December strews his breath 
As though the ponderous Neva were inside the room. 


or the Ancient Greek quality of 
Everything has been of old and will be again— 


For us only the moment of recognition is sweet. 


haracterize the poetical quality of his work of this period. But over and above 
us rhetoric and Parnassian form, he achieved a series of striking images. In 
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comparing tennis players to light-armed Attic soldiers he is using something 
more than a Futuristic trick. His poetic eye sees the handsome young people 
on the tennis lawn in the same light as he might see a combat in Homer or in 
Thucydides. : | 

A stanza of Gumilev is worth quoting not only because it sums up some: 
thing of the Akmeists’ devotion to their craft and to language, but also because 
it looks forward to the cataclysm that was to engulf them all: 


Fearful sun, menacing sun, 
Like the mad face 
Of God going through space, 


Burn the present, o sun, 
That the future may last, 
But protect the past. 


Anna Akhmatova was to write: 


While in the West the sun is shining still 
And in its rays gleam many a roof and dome, 
Here Death chalks crosses on our doors at will 
And calls the ravens and the ravens come. 


Akhmatova was nearer to life than Mandelshtam. She writes of her persona: 
experiences directly. Mandelshtam’s poetry is a reflection of life, seen in : 
reflection of the past, seen in art itself. Akhmatova was quicker than Mandelsh 
tam to describe the terrible events of 1917-23. After that she was, on th’ 
whole, silent, until finally damned in 1946 by Zhdanov: ‘Her verses sho 
through with the spirit of pessimism and depression expressing the tastes 0 
the old salon poetry jelled in postures of bourgeois aristocratic aestheticisr 
and decadence—“Art for Art’s sake”—are a detriment in the matter of bring 
ing up our young people and cannot be tolerated in Soviet Literature.’ (Resolv 
tion of the All-Union Communist Party, August 14, 1946, Zavalischin’s trans 
lation.) It was not until after the revolution that Mandelshtam’s poetry bega: 
to reflect the very great and grave events of the time. Until 1918 his poetry wa 
largely literature in theme and lyrical in style, though sometimes containin 
an irony not dissimilar to that of Corbiére, Laforgue or Apollinaire. When h 
wrote of ‘I’ it was rarely personal. After the revolution all this changed. Hi 
became a massive, heroic, personal protest—as shown by the last four poem 
written between 1918 and 1938, in the present selection. Nothing of Mandelsl 
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tam was published in the Soviet Union after 1932, when, supposedly for re- 
citing a lampoon on Stalin, he was deported. The exact circumstances of his 
ideath are not known, but he certainly lived till as late as December 1938, and 
may well have spent the early part of the war in a forced labour camp until his 
eventual death either by starvation or at the hands of the Germans. The last 
poem was never published in Russia and was brought out via Palestine (where 
lit first appeared in Hebrew translation) by a refugee, but there seems no reason- 
table doubt of its authenticity. It is the only poem we have of the period of 
}Mandelshtam’s exile and deportation. 

} Very many of Mandelshtam’s poems are untitled, and for convenience I have 
theaded each of my translations with the numbers of the poems in Sobraniye 
(Sochineniya (Collected Writings) ed. by G. P. Struve (New York, 1952). The 
: : : 
jearliest poems, of which numbers 8 and 9 are good examples, are the lyrical 


H 


Witterances of an acutely sensitive and shy youth, recapturing moments of 
tchildhood and adolescence. The wider humanism, the sense of history in No 
66, shows how Mandelshtam’s poetry began to gain depth and to become 
jharder as he matured. Number 89 is a charming poem recalling a conversation 
jin St Petersburg with a Georgian princess whom he had much admired, and 
!who had lost a Roman cameo by the river Neva. In it he refers to his subse- 
quent love, an Italian girl called Tina. 

’ Number 105—‘The Twilight of Freedom’—shows his first considered re- 
faction to the October Revolution. A miniature Pindaric Ode, it is weighed 
idown with the sense of a vast historic calamity, the end of the old order, a 
|theme repeated in more lyrical mood in the last stanza of number 127. It was 
not until 1933, when the Union of Soviet Writers was formed, that Russian 
literature came virtually to a full stop. The twenties resulted in some of the 
ifinest poetry of Mayakovsky, Esenin, Kluyev and Pasternak, as well as of 
|Mandelshtam, in the face of opposition and castigation from official and semi- 
lofficial circles. Number 160—‘Leningrad’—expresses his feeling of hardly 
tbeing permitted to live, let alone write in the new Russia. The final poem is the 
jpersecuted writer’s last gasp, a terrible utterance from the cruel waste of 
\Siberian exile, fearlessly and unequivocally reaffirming the artist’s independent 
|spirit. 
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For the calm joy of breath and life _ ; 
Whom, tell me whom, am I to thank? ) | 


I am the gardener and the flower: 
In the world’s darkness I am not alone. 


My breath, my body’s warmth 
Already show on time’s eternal glass. 


A pattern is impressed upon it 
That lately has become obscure. 


May the dullness of the moment pass away 
And not black out that lovely form. 
1909. 


? 


An inexpressible sadness 
Opened two huge eyes; 
The flower-vase woke up 
Sprinkling its crystal light. 


The whole room was drunk 

With weariness—sweet medicine ! 
So diminutive a kingdom 

To swallow up so much sleep. 


A little red wine, 

A little sunlit may, 
And—breaking the thin biscuit— 
The whiteness of very thin fingers. 


1909. 
66 


Let the names of flowery cities 
Caress the ear. with fleeting glory— 
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It is not Rome the city that’s immortal, 
But man’s presence in the universe. 


Kings try to get man in their power, 

Priests find excuses for their wars, 

And yet without him hearths and altars 
Like wretched rubble are beneath contempt. 


1914 (2) 
( 89 


‘I have lost a delicate cameo 

By the Neva’s bank, I don’t know where. 
i'm grieving for my lovely Roman girl’— 
/ Almost in tears you came and said to me. 


But why, beautiful Georgian, 
{Disturb the dust of godlike tombs? 
) Another downy snowflake now 
}Has melted on your lashes’ fan. 


| And then you bowed your gentle head: 
} Alas, the Roman girl, the cameo, has gone. 
/J grieve for Tinotina— 
;A Roman girl beside the Neva’s shore. 
| 1916, 


105 
[THE TWILIGHT OF FREEDOM 


| The great twilight year. 

jInto the seething waters of night 

) An enormous forest of snares has been lowered. 
| You are rising on years of suffocation 


'O sun, judge, people. 


) Let us proclaim, brothers, the twilight of freedom, 


7) 
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Let us proclaim the fateful burden . 

Which the people’s leader, steeped i in tears, is carrying. 
Let us proclaim authority’ s twilight burden, 

Its unendurable oppression... 

Whoever has heart in him still, must ‘ut o time 
How your boat is sinking to the bottom. 


We in our warring legions 

Have fettered the swallows—and look ! 

The sun is no longer in sight: the whole element 
Twitters and shifts, is alive; 

Through the close meshes of dense twilight 

The sun is hidden and the earth drifts. 


Let us try it then, this clumsy, tremendous 
Grinding turn of the rudder. 

The country drifts: take heart, o men! 

As though we carved the ocean with a plough 
We shall remember even in the frosts of Lethe 
The earth was worth ten heavens to us. 


Moscow, May 1918. 


127 


CONCERT ON THE STATION (Pavlovsk) 


You cannot breathe, the ground with maggots seethes, 
And not a single star can speak; 

But—God can see—there’s music up above us: 

The station trembles with Aonian song, 

And ripped in shreds with locomotive whistles 

The screeching air resolves again. 


The enormous park—the station’s glassy orb— 
The iron world is once again enchanted. 

For the noisy banquet in Elysian fog 
Triumphantly a train is whisked away. 
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A peacock’s scream—a fortepiano roar— 
‘T’m late—I’m terrified—it’s all a dream. 


I go into the glass forest of the station, 

The screeching squadrons in commotion and in tears. 
The wild beginning of the choir of night— 

A scent of roses in decaying earth ! 

Under a glassy sky the native shadows 

Pass the long night among the wandering crowds. 


It seems to me that filled with song and music 

| That wretchedly the whole iron world is trembling. 

I lean back sadly in the glassy hall. 

) Where are you going then? At the dear shadow’s funeral feast 

) For the last time now music is sounding for us. 

1921. 

| [The above poem was suggested by the famous musical concerts on the Pavlovsk station, 
§ which incidentally are mentioned in Dostoyevsky’s The Idiot. In lines 6 and 14, the original 


Russian word which I have translated by screech also means to ‘fiddle’ or ‘play on the violin’ 
and a valuable double entendre is lost in my English version —P.R.] 


} 160 
| LENINGRAD 


) Ihave come back to my city, familiar to the point of tears, 

} To the blood in my veins, to my childhood’s swollen tonsils. 
} You have come back here—so swallow up quickly 

} The cod-liver-oil of the Leningrad river-lamps : 


} Quickly make up your mind to the short December day 
) When the air is a mess of egg-yolk and evil tar. 

| Petersburg! I do not wish to die yet: 

All my telephone numbers are with you. 


} Petersburg ! I still have addresses 

4 By which I shall find the voices of the dead. 

I live on a back-staircase— Wrenched out with the flesh 
| The noise of a bell strikes in my temple, 
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And all night long I wait for welcome guests 
Stirring at the fetters of door-chains. 


December 1930. 


170 


For the rattling valour of future centuries, 

For the highborn tribe of people, 

I am deprived of the cups on the pyres of my fathers, 
Of their pleasures, of their marks of esteem. 


Like a wolfhound the century leaps on my shoulders, 
But my skin is not the skin of a wolf. 

Stuff me rather like a cap into the sleeve 

Of a yellow sheepskin coat from Siberian steppes— 


So that I see neither cowards, nor shallow dirt, 
Nor the bloody bones on the wheel, 

So that the blue foxes in their primitive beauty 
All night long may shine at me. 


Carry me off into the night where the Yenisei flows, 
Where a pine tree reaches up to a star, 

For my skin is not the skin of a wolf 

And my mouth is not twisted with falsehood. 


’ 


PAUL KLEE 


Notes on my First 
Forty Years—ll 


Translated by John Russell 


The worldwide popularity of Paul Klee derives, above all, from his mature 
work, in which there is displayed in action a poetic sensibility as agile, as 
flexible and as all-investigating as any in the history of art. But it was not 
until middle age that Klee’s individual sensibilities found their full expres- 
sion; and the very slowness and cautiousness of his evolution lends a final 
ifascination both to his diaries and to the autobiographical notes which 
were first printed last year in Felix Klee’s Paul Klee: Leben und Werk in 
Dokumenten (Diogenes Verlag, Zurich). The concluding section of these 
covers the years 1905-19, and begins with Klee still living in Berne, and 
still preoccupied with the early etchings in which a spidery and fantastic 
line was applied to epigrammatic subjects. Colour still presented itself to 
him under the aegis of the Impressionists, and it was not until 1908, when 
he became preoccupied with Van Gogh, and 1909, when he first studied 
Cézanne, and 1912, when he made friends with Delaunay in Paris, that the 
satirical draughtsman began to give way to the potential master of colour. 
Klee’s relations with Kandinsky and Franz Marc are well known; but the 
interest of the autobiographical notes lies rather in the prominence given to 
the influence upon him of French post-Impressionist art. The notes often run 
parallel to his diaries, but they offer, in a form vastly more concise, a unique 
insight into the inner development of one of the greatest figures in modern 


art. 
| (Hise 
1905 (continued) 

Munich seemed a long way behind me. But I was too intellectual and, as a 
consequence, too narrow. Thought about Impressionism. Negation vindicated. 
Reflections on ‘Woman and Beast’—commentaries. Boundaries between my- 
self and a doctor-friend, a sort of pure intellectual. Resistance to Wedekind. 
Much occupied with a scientific problem of optics. Reflections on Good and 
Evil. Graphic work with white on a black ground. Glimpsed the beginnings of 
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a new era therein. Became aware of a one-sidedness in my pictures, and of their 
pervading darkness. Hoped to step up my output. ‘Let there be light,’ as the: 
Book of Genesis said, when all was dark. Through music I came to understand | 
how a theme of suffering need have nothing pathetic about it. Later it was from | 
Beethoven that I learnt. My self as an organic-dramatic ensemble. Contem- 
plated the concept of organic life. Began to draw analogies between music and 
fine art. . 


JUNE 1905 

First sojourn in Paris, with Moilliet and Dr Bloesch, under the aegis of the: 
Impressionists above all, but also of the rococo. An impressionistic Ball in the 
Halles, by night. Big Whistler exhibition. Bois de Boulogne, St Cloud, back by’ 
the Seine. The Italian opera. Rodin, Manet, Monet, Velazquez, Goya. The: 
Boulevards Extérieurs. Watteau. The Chardin question. Tartuffe at the 
Comedie Francaise—the basis for many a Lautrec. Twice to Gluck’s Armide. 
The Bal Bullier. Old Rembrandt. Sacré Coeur, Montmartre, Versailles. Car- 
riére more as an instructive example of tone-painting. Tintoretto, Veronese, 
Leonardo as non-colouristic painterly artists: masters of tone-painting. Cold, 
cool, lukewarm, mixed warm; Impressionism—substituting the wholly human 
sensation for sensation that is halfway to being objective. 

Realized that the mere formation of a non-figurative thought does not lead! 
to an unadulterated art. Doubted whether I could ever achieve such an art. 
Struggled towards a freer formal expression. Experimental aquatints . . . none! 
of them survived. An example of the elucidation of the fundamental distine- 
tion between older painting and impressionist painting. 

‘Woman with Fig-Leaf on her Brow.’ 

Theoretical Foreknowledge: in the new art, Subject will not predominate. 
It will be concerned above all with moods for or related to the subject. The end 
of the Old Master school. The artist no longer represents Nature as such, but 
rather the laws of Nature. Increased self-confidence—new territory. Had come 
a long way from my first etchings—even if I had not proved my new self in 
action. Struggle to do this. 

In Munich, at the end of October, I got to know the graphic work of 
Félicien Rops. A new burst of creativity. Glass-paintings. Art overcomes ugli 
ness without coming to close quarters. Never did I illustrate a literary motif 
without putting it into pictorial terms, and I was always overjoyed when : 
poetical and pictorial idea revealed itself to me, as if by chance. 
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1906 

Aggressive thoughts about the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie in art and 
the perniciousness of its influence—mass-produced kitsch. 
Marriage welcomed at times as the paralysis of unfocused longings. 
Pictures painted behind glass. In art I believed in an absolute purity from 
the moment when I first began to employ an abstract style before Nature. A 
Hlittle landscape behind glass. I felt that I had been made more certain of myself 
ithrough Nature. The period of fundamental struggles was over. I felt I had 
i gone far enough to bring new life into being. I decided to get married—towards 
(the end of the summer—and then to move to Munich. 
| Went to Basel to hear the Joachim quartet. Saw the French paintings there: 
Rodin, Renoir, Monet, Degas. Carried the technique of glass-painting a stage 
| further—on a white ground. It seemed to suit my style very well. 
|) Midway between my etchings and impressionism. Here and there in Thun. 
}Colouristic sensations, reflections of sunset in a glass-veranda. 

In September I was married in Berne. In October I moved to Munich. Worked 
jon a portrait for Berne; also I did a portrait of a child in Berne. Showed ten 
jetchings at Wachendorfer’s in Frankfurt-on-Main. No success—the same as in 
| Munich. In Munich the critics ignored me completely. 


} 1907 

| Manet exhibition at Heinemann’s: ‘Les Buveurs d’Absinthe’. Monet: ‘The 
} Boulevard’. Exercises in abstraction led into some very cramped country, and 
ja dreary, uncomfortable atmosphere. Sent the glass-paintings, and others, to 
| Karl Scheffler. Nothing came of it. I had plenty of talent, but it was more or 
tless always put to mistaken uses. The spring Sezession rejected the glass- 
| paintings. My intention of making a third portrait—on glass—miscarried. | 
jwould gladly have shown it in the summer. Read Wedekind’s Frithlings 
Erwachen. 

| I had been pointed out to Dr Geheep of Simplizissimus, but he found 
‘nothing suitable for his purposes. He already had had plenty of trouble with 
|Pascin. He suggested I should ‘adapt myself’ to the magazine. I felt the inner 
jimpossibility of it and gave the matter no further thought. Schmoll and Eisen- 
| werth wanted me to take a job as teacher in the Debritzschule. Debritz couldn’t 
make up his mind. 

I met Albert Welti. Summer holidays in Berne. I drew in the open air with 
| charcoal—bigger formats, with a little colour here and there. A week in 
Leissigen on the Lake of Thun with my wife; she was with child. Back to 
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work and to feel much closer to Daumier. 
My son was born in November 1907. 
Daumier as painter! Balzac: Contes Drolatiques. Poe: Tales. 


Munich. Sonderegger came to live there. Through him I got to know Ensor’s 


1908 

The start of the year was a very difficult time for me; but I felt that I was 
gradually making headway. Van Gogh’s letters, a result to be compared with: 
the result of my yearlong struggles before Nature. The speculative side—a: 
sort of expressionistic blind-alley—of many of the pictures I did in 1907 will! 
be seen very distinctly. Plan to go back and study Nature again till I get over 
it completely. ‘I long for the call of the birds. . . .’” As a contrast, considered! 
making some illustrations. Fascinated by Balzac’s Contes Drolatiques. For my 
recovery from the speculative I have also to thank, in part, the books of Meier- 
Graefe and Scheffler. But the foundation was already there. I recognized my; 
mistake: to have built consciously on my own personality. That personality; 
is there in any case and can be forgotten about. 

Method of work: 

1. Stringent observation of Nature, possibly with some form of mechanical 
mediation (binoculars). 

2. Turn the subject upside down and instinctively emphasize certain lines. 

3. Turn it round and finish it off. 

Further attempts at painting in oils. Holding fast to the line in the picture.. 
Studied with binoculars—so as to be able to abstract from true perspective, 
without reverting to my old freewheeling. 

It comes down to this: light is subject of art. The anatomy of the picture. 
Line as basic ingredient in the picture. 

Composition: a harmonious picture made up of inharmonious details. 


1909 

In my artistic development the element of the painful has now vanished, 
leaving the almost sensual enjoyment with which I now go forward, step by 
step. A good picture looks unfinished till the very last stroke. 

Cezanne in the Sezession, the greatest thing in painting till that time. I put 
him above Van Gogh—he was then, for me, both more salutary and more 
momentous. In one sentence: attain primitivity by cutting down and through 
to essentials. In my own pictures, tried out the dot as a factor in colour-harmony. 
No local colour. A presentiment of Robert Delaunay’s colour-principles. Be- 
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tween Seurat and Delaunay, neither of whose work I knew. 
_ Planned to illustrate Candide, and maybe also something from Sterne’s 
jSentimental Journey. Thirty years old. 


11910 
| Morgenstern: Komische Gedichte (important). Studied Nature, from a paint- 
jting point of view, with the help of a magnifying-glass. Light—sun. Drawing 
jin painting. Isolation of the pictorial elements. Type of colour, and of tone. 
/Organic abundance is not duplication. The discovery of natural tone-values 
with half-closed eyes. The hair-line as graphic element. Never to pile one mass 
upon another, for fear of falsifying the pictorial effect. Tone is easily produced, 
twith a touch of the brush. The picture can unite the two by the simultaneous 
use of a dot- and a line-brush. 


1911 

| Distortion of a drawing which is right in terms of perspective by showing it 
jas if seen through a lens. Suggestion: prints in a ‘handwritten’ style, with the 
values, light as well as dark, presented by ink-black symbols. Began illustra- 
itions for Candide. Matisse ! 

_ Through Moilliet I came to know the work of Macke, Kandinsky and Marc 
land grew nearer to their efforts. Delighted with their broader, more inter- 
national point of view. Jawlensky and Baroness Werefkin. 


(1912 

| Journey to Paris. Met Le Fauconnier and Delaunay and made friends. 
iRousseaus, Braques and Picassos in Uhde’s collection. Joined forces with the 
Moderne Bund in Switzerland and took part in their show in Ziirich. Arp. 
how for the Gereonsklub in Ziirich, and for Herwald Walden. Walden wanted 
some drawings for his magazine Der Sturm. Marc took my Candide illustra- 
itions to Piper, who turned them down. Walden hung the Futurists at the 
‘Galerie Thannhauser. 


1913 
| Arp took a liking to the Candide illustrations and drew them to the atten- 
tion of Flake, who was about to join the Weisse Biicher publishing-house. The 


inner struggle in my art began to calm down. 
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1914 | 

Mitrinovic gave lectures on Kandinsky. Dr Fritz Burger took an interest. 
Piper gave me some books in exchange for hand-drawings. Foundation of the: 
Neue Sezession. Second group-exhibition at the Thannhauser, arranged by 
Marc. | 

Journeyed to Tunis and Kairouan by way of the South of France, with, 
Moilliet and Macke. Back through Italy. Tremendously stimulated, colour-wise. 


1915 
Theodor Daubler, Rilke, Hermann Probst. 


1916 

4th of March: Marc killed. On the 11th of March I was called up and went; 
to Landshut. On the 2oth of July I was transferred to Munich. Strenuous 
marches and exercises. My physical fitness left much to be desired. At the end 
of August, transferred to Schleissheim. There, to begin with, I worked as a 
labourer, painting in a boatyard. Later a sergeant took pity on me and I was: 
able to go with the Transport Corps to Cologne, Belgium, northern France, 
Cambray, Saint Quentin, and later to the North Sea coast. All this made me: 
less popular with my comrades. 


1917 

On the 17th of January I was transferred to Gersthofen near Augsburg. At 
first I was sent to some wooden barracks which stood in an overgrown field, and| 
we all worked as builder’s labourers. The cold was intense. But soon the call! 
went round for intellectuals and I got into the Pay Corps. There I got the con- 
fidence of my very capable boss and things went relatively well for me. There 
was so much to do that the long weeks and months passed quickly. I could 
again work at my art with professional regularity. The banks of the river Lech 
made a charming landscape. 


1918 

In December 1918 I went on leave and was eventually discharged from the 
Army in February 1919. I had now more leisure for painting, and dedicated 
myself to it on a broader basis, and began to build up little pictures in oils. My 
work lacked passionate sympathy with all mankind. I didn’t feel a heartfelt 
terrestrial love for animals and other creatures. I did not bow low enough to 
them. Nor did I raise them up to my own height. Rather did I first lose myself 
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in the totality of things and then find myself on a footing of brotherhood with 
all that was near to me on earth. 

_ Terrestrial thoughts gave place, within me, to thoughts of the cosmos. My 
love was far-distant and religious. All Faustian tendencies were foreign to me. 
| I stood at that far point, whence all creation began, and from a distant, primor- 
| dial point of view I postulated formulas for man, animals, plants, rocks, and the 
jelements, and all encircling energies at one and the same time. A thousand ques- 
jtions dropped away, as if they had been already solved. Neither doctrine nor 
janti-doctrine had any existence. Possibilities were infinite; creative belief in 
them lay everywhere within me. 

} Was it heat, or cold, that emanated from me? On the far side of incan- 
tdescence, this was a matter not to be put into words. And as not everyone could 
jattain such a situation, few were moved by it. 

Man in my work is a species, but a point in the cosmos. My eye for the things 
of this world is too far-seeing, and sees to the very centre of this world’s 
tbeauties. (“He has no eye for beauty,’ is what people often say of me.) 

Art is a parable of creation. God did not concern himself with what happens 
ito be today’s point of development. 
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Music 


NED ROREM 


Is New Music New? 


Like our ancestors we will finally be 
judged by our culture, and by the arts 
which are that culture’s issue. But to- 
day’s civilization seems unique because 
of its smaller sub-divisions. Concepts 
grow extinct and are replaced so rapidly 
that generations shorten to decades. In 
art as in engineering, Monday’s triumph 
becomes Tuesday’s cliché. The shrinking 
time-span leads to mass specialization 
which in turn makes culture stress 
more than ever the power of novelty. 
What is novelty? Can it be repre- 
sented by substitution, by improve- 
ment? In art, at least, there is no im- 
provement, no substitution, although 
the properties of creation are never 
identical. We cannot have meaning 
except in relation to the past. Now the 
past grows harder to pinpoint with the 
present so subject to change. The 1900s, 
however, have reached a peak high 
enough to survey the last sixty years 
and to speculate on the next forty. From 
that height one observes a recent re- 
capitulation of the first half-century. 
The recapitulation began with the 
atomic explosion of 1945. Children of 
that time were weaned into an era ac- 
cepting incredible facts of science as 
casually as children of the first war 
accepted ‘facts’ of fiction. Today’s youth 
replaces art with scientific imagination; 
even science-fiction lacks lustre next to 
realities of space travel. Space is the new 
romance while art appears unreal, 
though, of course, it is no more unreal 
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than mysteries found through a teles- 
cope, than attitudes maintained through 
tranquilizers, Reality fluctuates as. 
science progresses, and though t : 
latter’s function is to instruct, art’s is to 
reflect; and any art, no matter how 
apparently off-centre, necessarily mirrors’ 
its period of production. 

Still, for a lot of people our music: 
sounds very confused indeed, as thoughi 
to balance with a shifty present it needed! 
to force itself toward new approaches.; 
How new these actually are we shalll 
try to discover. 

There are three dominant trends in 
modern composition : jazz, experimental 
and conservative. 

The present state of jazz recalls 
Madame Chanel’s remark: ‘Fashion is 
beauty growing ugly, art is ugliness 
growing beautiful.’ If her bon mot holds 
true it seems especially so in the art of 
jazz, whose very nature interrelates 
composer, performer and audience more 
than other music does. Here composil 
tion changes with each performances 
performance styles alter as frequently 
as Chanel’s, and these styles are usually 
initiated by the chief consumer: yout 
At present youth accepts deep listening 
without song or dance. The frenzy jaz: 
once provoked has subsided. But what 
appears ‘cool’ probably applies to thi 
frail crust protecting warm hearts. Warm 
or cool, these young hearts are in deas 
earnest about what they hear as a worl! 
able innovation, namely the fusion a 
jazz and classical procedures. 

Today is always tomorrow’s yeste# 
day. How quickly the life and death 4 
Ma Rainey, of Bessie Smith, even « 
Billie Holiday, became souvenirs to tH! 
middle-aged, while to most young the 
are not even legends. Yet their voct 
styles swept a continent and were deeph 


felt by many a symphonist. 

_ In America, jazz and so-called serious 
music were planted and grew simul- 
taneously from quite independent seeds. 
Yet from the start men like Gottschalk 
borrowed elements of the same slave 
songs that evolved into Blues. At the 
turn of the century MacDowell, a com- 
parative sophisticate, was borrowing 
heavily from negro tunes; and by 1914 
others such as Carpenter were writing 
what they frankly called symphonic 
jazz. The plant had bloomed, spreading 
) wildly through the States and overseas. 
| During the twenties it was particularly 
\ fruitful for concert composers including 
| Ravel and Milhaud, Gershwin and Cop- 
} land. 
) But the ‘jazzness’ of jazz eluded them 
all. The French simply translated the 
#} trimmings into language which remained 
jessentially French. Gershwin lacked 
Htechnique for integration, his larger 
pieces being at best medleys of marvel- 
‘lous pop songs. As for Copland, his was 
jan intellectual attempt to shake off 
t European influences by Americanizing 
his palette with native colours. He was 
jibetter equipped than Gershwin for pat- 
terning solid pieces from folk ideas, but 
they too sounded more gallic than negro, 
sjmore like the Frenchified version than 
‘ithe real thing. For though each of these 
men grew up where sounds of jazz were 
ifdaily fare, none sprang from the en- 
‘vironment which had created such 
jsounds of necessity. 

| Ten years later the jazz world itself 
\fell into a reverse trap by using its im- 
4provisatory style in larger-scale works. 
improvisation is best when brief. An 
ambitious fantasy of, say, Duke Elling- 
iiton sounds less like a tight construction 
‘than a disjointed rhapsody, and retains 
‘ithe virtues of neither. 
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The demarcation point between the 
two musics blurs increasingly now 
when the jazz man is more often an 
ivy leaguer than a poor negro born to 
the tradition of jam sessions. Like his 
predecessors, he seeks to reconcile a 
natural penchant for jazz with a culti- 
vated training in composition. 

Jazz is a player’s art, not a composer’s. 
Or better, composer and player are one: 
their simultaneous execution is change- 
able, the performer is master. What we 
call classical is an unchangeable expres- 
sion whose performer must be servant. 
To some, these distinctions represent 
artistic aims that remain psychologically 
divorced. Others find them _hair- 
splitting, since music is music after all, 
and its multiple aspects are uniting. 

If jazz and classical are the same it 
should be self-evident. Then why breed 
them like horse and donkey? The mule 
is complete in itself (though it cannot 
reproduce), while jazz combined with 
classical always sounds like jazz com- 
bined with classical, not like a unified 
offspring. One cannot mate inherent 
rigidity with inherent looseness. These 
musics have always traded casual 
mannerisms, but in their grander unions 
either the spontaneity is stifled by 
restriction or the framework crumbles 
from the spontaneity. 

Jazz performers are always being 
called ‘ahead of their time’. Could it be 
the public who’s behind the times? 
Actually both are of their time since 
reaction and progress must exist to- 
gether as polar forces impelling any 
generation. But the compositional pro- 
gress claimed by the ‘progressive’ 
Brubecks and Kentons is speculative: 


their harmony is usually of the 
Debussyists, their melody basically 
Schubertian, their rhythm behind 
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Stravinsky's of fifty years back, and 
their counterpoint clearly modelled on 
Bach’s. Only in scoring are they ‘ahead 
of the times’, an overhauling of 
orchestral method being jazz’s prime 
contribution. ° 

But that contribution is no small 
matter. The sound is inimitably one of 
jazz itself, and sound after all is the 
heart of music. Not only instrumental 
innovation but the never-duplicated 
manner of its execution is what makes 
jazz jazz. Special instruments are 
played in special fashion: it is not the 
tune but the way with a tune, not the 
basic material but the coloration which 
identifies this music. And collective im- 
provisation has no counterpart in 
classical realms. Jazz musicians are not 
‘interpreters’ but creative executants— 
a taboo cognomen for ‘long hair’ per- 
formers who presumably obey the com- 
poser’s dictates. 

The status of jazz has risen quickly 
and no musician of any breed is entirely 
immune to it. Maybe it is the vital 
music of today. But the vitality has 
been there from the start. 

The experimentalists are of three 
schools: serial, electronic and chance. 
Their aims are not unrelated and their 
practitioners on good terms. 

Serial composers are the progeny of 
Schoenberg, who originally codified 
chromaticism, naming it the twelve- 
tone series technique. His followers 
have systematized not only tones but 
every variable’ of sound. The: result, 
known as integral serialism, is hailed 
by Krenek as ‘the composer’s liberation 
from the dictatorship of inspiration’. 


If the health of jazz lies in its attrac-’ 


tion to the ear, some maintain that serial 
music appeals only to the eye. Indeed, 
antagonists say that the ‘rightness’ of 


anal 
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serial sound relations is less important 
than the ‘rightness’ of theoretic rela- 
tions, since it is all mathematically pre- 
determined. A huge responsibility falls 
on any audience when final pitch is’ 
granted meaner value than the prin- 
ciples determining that pitch. If the 
necessity of each note in a whole piece. 
becomes explicable before composition, . 
the eventual tones will minimize sen-. 
suality; if carried to extremes the music | 
would lack not only tone but sound—. 
beautiful on paper perhaps, but not so: 
intriguing to listeners. 

At first glance the champions appear: 
to have made their own rules, thereby’ 
avoiding the real problems of music: 
writing. Actually their devices are: 
neither especially novel nor gratuitous. . 
Advertised as ‘experimental’, atonality) 
nevertheless dates back fifty years, and| 
the pre-canonic moulds into which it is: 
generally poured are nearly as old as; 
music itself. 

The revival of formal chromaticism is} 
less defendable in the US today than inj 
Europe. A decade ago American musical] 
history reached a turning point andl 
refused to turn—or rather, made a com-: 
plete about-face. The government en-+ 
couragement of the thirties and isolations 
of the early forties released Americat 
from foreign cultural yokes and forcedt 
her to rely on the home-made. Hen 
music began soaring to independence 
But around 1950, with the renewal off 
international highways, reaction set ini 
Europe reawakened into the past and 
took up where she’d left off, notablys 
with the twelve-tone system which im 
America had atrophied. At the cue wa 
abandoned a general path, resuming 
the European one with an acquiescence 
misnamed ‘progressive’. 

Twelve-tone music and its derivative® 


-are not only historically but economi- 
cally more European than American. 
The rich and powerful air waves of 
central Europe provide the main outlet 
for all music there. The subsidized radio 
directors are highly disposed toward 
serial music and their plump commis- 
sions extend uniquely to composers of 
similar disposition. So young musicians, 
who like to be heard and always need 
money, comply by writing the sort of 
music expected of them. This applies 
as well to electronic and chance music. 
America has no such subsidies, but she 
does have electronics, and probably 
thought up the music of chance. 
| Electronic music means the 
§ mechanical fabrication of hitherto un- 
i heard sonorities and their formal com- 
j bination. The results are remarkably 
} effective. But like jazz effects, these open 
jnew frontiers of scoring rather than 
} composition. Scoring is a practical craft, 
}not an art. However one classifies elec- 
tronics, their invention has high 
i theatrical calibre and sometimes con- 
tains the special thrill identified solely 
j with art works. Perhaps the layman 
would be more indulgent, the initiate 
{ less defiant, if they ceased disputing this 
{ expression’s validity as music. The defi- 
nition is less to the point than the effects 
jof organized sound which can be 
| moving. 
| £lectronic origins go back some forty 
} years to the percussion experiments of 
) Varese and Cowell. They developed 
(logically with the mechanisms of our 
jage. The outcome is no revolution in 
| language but one of music’s dialects with 
| the syntax still indefinite, the vocabu- 
| lary small. 
The last experimental school is the 
‘farthest out’ and best revealed through 
the person of John Cage, leading ex- 
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ponent of an attitude contradicting 
Ravel’s that ‘In art nothing is left to 
chance’. He also contradicts his serial 
colleagues who deal with totally pre- 
dictable situations. Chance music is 
truly existential: it supposedly elimin- 
ates beginnings and ends and retains just 
the middle, the Now. Since existential- 
ism derives from (and is really as old as) 
the Zen Buddhism currently in style, 
it’s no wonder the Chinese Book of 
Changes has influenced Cage and his 
friends, whose music is dictated by a 
throw of dice. The school’s dissenters 
feel that when all is surprise, nothing is 
surprise; the unexpected alone cannot 
make a work. They add that chance 
elements operate in all artists who forage 
among semi-conscious alternatives. But 
anyone can throw dice:. it requires no 
taste, no talent, no training. 

In Manhattan there is now a Theatre 
of Chance. There has long been paint- 
ing of chance, poetry of chance, and a 
vast prose literature of chance which is 
really what we used to call stream of 
consciousness. But it all resembles con- 
scious variations on age-old material co- 
ordinated by that sense of form inevit- 
able to every art. Despite intentions, it 
is no chance that one ‘work of chance’ 
surpasses another. 

Composers of chance along with those 
of serial and electronic methods are, for 
the moment, the ‘in’ musicians forming 
a front against the conservatives. These 
last-named incline toward tonality, to- 
ward a harmonic texture,a neo-romantic 
style, and a neo-classic form. They are 
not ‘far out’, being neither researchers 
nor innovators. Conservative is probably 
an inappropriate word, but then so are 
conventional or conformist. For it is con- 
ventional to be ‘in’; and since the Ins 
are all ‘far out’, being far out is actually 
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conformist. They call themselves the 
Post-Avant-Garde because they’re more 
interested in results than devices, more 
involved with sound than procedure, 
more concerned with being better than 
with being different. Hence they are 
different as they sail over present vogues 
to a point of expressive freedom beyond. 
Indeed, self-expression might be the 
chief point in their favour—though it 
can hardly be considered ‘new’. 

Jazz, chromatico-electronics, and dia- 
tonic neo-classicism signify more than 
mere trends: far from being radical, they 
are quite official. Since 1914 little basic 
change has occurred, only a categorizing 
of these three fields. No new forms have 
been invented, just new jargons—each 
one now wholly academic and encour- 
aged at our better schools. 

Possibly music has evolved as far as it 
will while staying what is agreed to be 
music; maybe it now must broaden like 
roots rather than heighten like foliage, 
like space-ships away from mankind. For 
though mankind’s present indifference 
to art may be either a cause or an effect of 
that art, the fact remains that audiences 
are on the downgrade. The rift between 
composer and public really began almost 
300 years ago when music became less 
of a community affair than a personal 
one. (That was when the critic first 
showed up—to bridge the gap.) What 
remains of active listeners is culled 
mostly from the scientifically-oriented 
who are unsure of what to expect. They 
have diverse estimations of the new. 

The opinions of people who know 
about music and know what they like 
are not of chic nor ignorance but of the 


questioning mind. Some feel that music’ 


is a still-blooming fruition of yesterday. 
The majority see it in decay from the 
refinement of means dominating ends. 
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The pseudo-science of new music, they 
say, is less compelling than the ‘pure’ 
science it stems from; and anyway, music | 
is not a science but an art. Several ob- 
ject to what they call dehumanized con- 
centration on form over matter (although | 
dehumanization is itself a human con-. 
cept). Some understandably complain | 
of an artist’s increasing withdrawal: the : 
public by definition resents the private. 
But while such resentment once was 
weighted with curiosity, it now is mated | 
with tedium. The regret is not that new ) 
composition disturbs or shocks but that. 
it bores. 

Composers today are suspiciously’ 
articulate: many pass more time ex-: 
plaining than composing. Their complex 
solutions must be clarified to a public: 
that doesn’t really want ideas about the. 
thing but the thing itself. If a recent: 
London critic can be believed, the cur- 
rent state of music presents a variety of 
solutions in search of a problem, the: 
problem being to find somebody left to: 
listen. 

The future’s measure of our creative: 
pulse may well prove to be the sciences. 
They have seduced many an artist (yet! 
cannot afford to be seduced by art). One: 
doesn’t criticize a method, just the: 
method’s results. Poems and pictures are! 
already retreating from methods of ob- 
scurantism. Music: not yet. But then! 
music always lags behind the other asts, 
and all art lags when the world is in 
trouble. 

In any case there is little truly new in 
composition, the language having been 
complete for about a half-century. Of 
music being composed, the finest isn’t 
worried about novelty-at-any-price. It is 
worried about expressive innovation. 
With the standardization of both 
audiences and composing techniques, in: 
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dividual expressivity seems about the 
one lasting goal. 

The true advance guard is freedom— 
that of being honest about one’s own 
jcreative logic on one’s own terms. Little 
such freedom exists when art grants 
priority to style over content. The libera- 
tion will doubtless come, as in the past, 
through a great man. I, for one, do not 
yet perceive him among musicians; fresh 
talent today is busy elsewhere. But let 
jus hope he will arrive before the dwind- 
iling need of formal beauty finally 


# vanishes. 


The International 
iStyle 


iIn case any doubt still exists that Inter- 
§national Style is now the accepted way 
Jof acting classics, a young Pakistani actor 
is playing Romeo at Stratford-on-Avon 
jand Mr Franco Zeffirelli’s version of the 
play was the Old Vic’s outstanding suc- 
‘cess in a bad season. Briefly, Inter- 
{national Style is an interim solution at 
a time when older actors brought up to 
\favour the spoken word and young ones 
‘committed to inner feeling are almost 
jimpossible to blend in one production. 
Where there’s no agreement in England 
or France on the broad lines of speaking 
theightened language in public, directors 
thave found an idiom which conveys the 
jdramatic action by other means. The 
idialogue serves as a commentary on 
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physical action, groupings or personal 
feelings and the gist of it is all an 
audience needs to understand. 

Clearly there are strong advantages in 
this way of going about it. You can use 
actors untrained in the classics to reach 
audiences unused to seeing them; you 
can tour the show untranslated. The 
reservoir of public ignorance about 
heroic drama is so great that you can 
sincerely call your work cultural 
pioneering. Casting no farther than two 
hundred miles from London, it’s reported 
that Bradford, a city of 292,000 people, 
has seen no professional Shakespeare for 
the past eight years. Many of the tour- 
ing dates in the USA and Canada had 
never seen it at all. Wide open territory. 
The trouble is that all these places con- 
tain students of one kind or another, the 
meritocracy of the future, eggheads, 
These form a _ valuable potential 
audience, but I think they are too literate 
to put up for long with the linguistic 
weaknesses of International Style. 

After a second visit to Zeffirelli’s 
Romeo and Juliet, J am more than ever 
convinced that it is proletarian pop 
Shakespeare, stylistically nineteen- 
fiftyish and dated as compared with, say, 
Hall and Barton’s Troilus and Cressida 
(Stratford-on-Avon, 1960) or Croft and 
Hampton’s Richard II (OUDS, 1960), 
both of which let dramatic speech do 
much of the work. From the standpoint 
of show business Zeffirelli’s production, 
an expensive one by Old Vic standards, 
has paid off and has delighted young 
playgoers. Everyone agrees it has vitality 
and impact. But I think much of that is 
brought about through a by-passing of 
important elements in the script, and 
since the production is to remain in the 
repertoire and go on tour, it is of some 
critical importance to gauge its weakness 
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and strength. They are likely to condi- 
tion the response of many people to 
Romeo and Juliet for a long time. The 
play badly needs rehabilitation, for 
several of the lines have become music 
hall jokes and it must be twenty-five 
years since the heroine’s part has been 
adequately done. 

Here, at any rate, is an unusually pre- 
cise confrontation of Shakespeare and a 
single interpreter, of director and text. 
We know that the director was in full 
control, that it was his first experience 
of staging Elizabethan drama in English, 
that his native language is Italian and 
that none of his cast is a top-flight 
Shakespearian actor. All credit, then, to 
Zeffirelli for his two successes: Friar 
Laurence, and, in the potion scene, 
Juliet. They come from two distinct acts 
of creative imagination, one considered 
and the other intuitive. Friar Laurence 
is simply given the authority and status 
a Roman Catholic priest has in Italy, and 
so, for once, is more than a subdued 
secondary actor. This means, among 
other things, that Juliet’s fear that he has 
given her poison to drink, instead of a 
sleeping draught, is plausible. He is al- 
ready a decisive, positive influence on 
the action. Judi Dench has our sym- 
pathy, as any actress must in this lonely 
scene of veering anxieties. But she is not 
left remote on the bed to convey them 
by words alone. Her misery sweeps her 
back and forth compulsively, seeming to 
fill the stage. Once she consults the 
audience, dumb, neutral observers. 
Every time she moves, a change of tone 
or subject in the verse is pointed. As the 
function of her long solo is to express 


inner feelings, the strong, sweeping’ 


movements and the sense of the words 
are enough. It doesn’t matter that Miss 
Dench is not yet an authoritative speaker 
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| 
of verse. In this scene actress, director ’ 
and set convey Juliet’s terrible situation. . 
It is an almost operatic set-piece, defined | 
as such: ‘My dismal scene I needs: 
must act alone.’ Zeffirelli uses the bed as: 
a full stop. In the end Juliet returns to: 
it, her refuge, and swallows the liquid! 
as if she no longer cares whether it’s: 
poison or not. 

I have never seen this episode done: 
before with such tension and economy of ' 
means, the situation screwed so tight. I! 
wonder, though, whether the effect of it! 
would be much less if one didn’t under-: 
stand the language. On the other hand: 
there are vast areas of this play which) 
don’t even begin to yield to a realistic: 
approach. The balcony scene, for in- 
stance, reads as if Shakespeare was: 
wholeheartedly intent on lyrical verse. 
Zeffirelli’s insistence on compulsive: 
movement all through it makes the un-: 
original point that sexual attraction 
aspires to a clinch, and in doing so dis- 
tracts attention from the verse. Worse: 
still, it compels Romeo to stand with his: 
back to us on a stringcourse half-way up 
the wall. Unfortunately one is inclined! 
to remember this kind of plebeiani 
scrambling later on, when the entire 
drift of the action invites us to take 
Romeo very seriously indeed, if not as 
an embryo Hamlet. More so when the 
shoddy naturalism of his poses forms a 
recurrent motif, for in addition to 
attacking the balcony scene like a corner 
boy scaling the wall of a girls’ remand 
home, poor John Stride has to embrace 
the Nurse and to gambol round Friar 
Laurence. Juliet’s entries and exits in the 
Capulet palace are habitually made at 2 
run; and once she pirouettes severa 
times. 

The historical objection to this frolic 
some youthfulness is familiar. Castig 
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lone’s Renaissance grandees never run; 
ladies are advised not to play wind in- 
struments, presumably because it in- 
volves blowing the cheeks out like 
drunken Silenus. The dramatic objection 


} has little to do with any antiquarian re- 
{spect for social realism; it rests on the 
friction set up between kinds of be- 
haviour and kinds of language when 
j these arouse contrary associations in the 
minds of a theatre audience. Concede, if 
} you like, that Capulet heads an Italian 
family in decline and bullies his daughter 
| like a Tudor shopkeeper on the way up. 
That’s still no excuse for emphasizing 
ithe effort involved in making an extra- 
} vagant speech about Queen Mab. Either 
the conceits come easily to Mercutio or 
they don’t come at all. By all means cut 
them altogether, but don’t leave a quick- 
thinking actor like Alec McCowen to 
i dredge them up laboriously, one by one, 
to an accompaniment of fatuous ad libs. 
| from his friends. Dr Johnson insists that 
they are supposed to be gentlemen, Cole- 
ridge and Middleton Murry that Mer- 
| cutio’s lines have poetic value. 

In fact there is scant evidence in this 
) production that Zeffirelli has much in- 
{ terest in the poetry. ‘I give thee poison. 
| Thou hast sold me none,’ says Hamlet 
}—sorry, Romeo—to the apothecary, 
emphasizing the wrong word. Earlier he 
}hhas turned to the audience pop-eyed, 
after saying: ‘I had forgot that name,’ 
i when the discarded Rosaline is men- 
| tioned. But after his banishment there 
jis still time to raise Romeo a point or 
two above the family conflict and the 
misunderstanding between generations. 
| His speech in the tomb scene over what 
| he thinks is Juliet’s dead body is of sus- 
| tained gravity amounting to a stage 
| direction. It moves slowly on a tide of 
open vowels. Part of its function is to 
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distance the final suicides, ennoble them. 
No other analysis of the diction makes 
sense. 

To understand what Zeffirelli makes of 
this final scene, we must go back to the 
beginning. Trained in neo-realism, a dis- 
ciple of Visconti, he can locate a scene 
brilliantly, as he does during the prelude 
of Cavalleria Rusticana by assembling a 
crowd in the village square. He has done 
the same at the start of Romeo and Juliet, 
visually and by the emotive use of songs 
and church bell. It could not be better 
done, but in the case of Romeo and 
Juliet, although the impact is great, the 
relevance is marginal. So is the unfor- 
gettable inspiration of having Mercutio’s 
friends take him at his word when he 
says he has only been scratched. In fact 
this idea misfires, because it gives his 
death the shocking surprise of an acci- 
dent among children, whereas Renais- 
sance violence was endemic. 

Consistently enough, the last scene of 
Romeo and Juliet in this production is 
sentimental: two handsome young 
people untimely dead. They have been 
trapped, as Juliet was in the potion 
scene, and now they are given a final 
dignity by the lighting and the sombre 
bell. It is International Style at its best, 
a situation broadly and sensitively out- 
lined. But Romeo’s great speech has been 
delivered naturalistically. He is still the 
anonymous youth of the balcony scene; 
he has not been permitted to grow with 
the lines written for him or with the 
emotions gone through. Like Mercutio 
he has been cut down to the size of an 
adolescent in West Side Story. 


Cinema ee 


PHIELIP“RILEY 


That Uncertain 
Feeling 


I wonder if there is a connection be- 
tween the rural tranquillity of film 
studios in this country, and the sense of 
sequestered unreality often on our 
screens? Entering the grounds of these 
studios, one is struck by the greenness, 
and a pleasant sense of timelessness. The 
stages and workshops of Pinewood pro- 
liferate around what was once a stately 
home. Several aristocratic sequences of 
British comedy have actually been shot 
on its smooth lawns. There is a grotto 
of sorts, and a lake, and at least one of 
the lavatories is still the original 
mahogany. At Shepperton the gardens 
are equally trim. The glimpse of rooftops 
over the trees suggests that one might be 
about to encounter a sleepy village with 
a spire, or a straggly piece of Victorian 
red-brick like William Morris’s house at 
Bexley. 

I went to Sheperton to watch 
the filming of Kingsley Amis’s novel 
That Uncertain Feeling. The film is 
being produced by Frank Launder and 
directed by Sidney Gilliat, who made 
The Gilbert and Sullivan Story, The 
Happiest Days of Your Life, and the St 
Trinian’s films. Peter Sellers appears in 
That Uncertain Feeling as John Lewis, 
the Welsh librarian. Virginia Maskell 


is his wife, and the disruptive Elizabeth - 


Gruffyd-Williams is played by Mai 
Zetterling. The day I was there turned 
out not to be one of the most illuminat- 
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ing. They were shooting inserts and 
short sequences inside the granite dwell- | 
ing where the Lewises live in squalor. 
Several sets were standing, or in course 
of preparation. The first of these repre- 
sented the landing and stairs leading up | 
from the Davies’ menage on the ground | 
floor. The banisters were diarrhoea-. 
coloured, and the wallpaper a dingy, 
imitation Regency-stripe in apple green. | 
At the top a small gate of lath and 
chicken wire had been fixed to hold the: 
children in check. 

When I went in, Peter Sellers was just | 
bounding up the stairs to announce the. 
unexpected arrival of the ineffectual 
Bill, one of Elizabeth’s ex-lovers who 
has been sent over to baby-sit. Sellers 
was wearing a sort of evening dress, 
with a stiff wing collar, and looked the 
proper blend of shambles and aspiring 
provincialism. His wife, clad in a demodé 
long taffeta evening gown with a rose 
clamped to her bosom, was waiting sus- 
piciously at the top. 

‘You'll never guess what’s happened. 
Mrs Gruffyd-Whatnot has sent some 
character to baby-sit for us, so we can 
go to her party.’ 

“What sort of character is he?’ 

‘Oh, you know. Just some chap. He 
looked sober enough, if that’s what you 
mean. He didn’t look like a confirmed 
rapist or anything.’ 

In the second take ‘confirmed senna- 
pod drinker’ was substituted for ‘rapist’, 
which seemed decidedly weaker. I 
couldn’t quite see why. It may have 
been to forestall the censor, although the 
original line was back when they later 
shot the same scene from below. Sellers, 
in any case, ad-libs the whole time, so 
scene is apt to vary from take to 
take. 


All the sets were encouragingly life 


wike, or Amis-like if that is the same 
thing. The main one—the sitting room 
—was stuffed to capacity with tatty fur- 
niture, and suggested convincingly the 
thopeless air of furnished lodgings. There 
was a sprinkling of antimacassars, and 
framed photographs of un-eminent Vic- 
torians. A monolithic mantelpiece with 
tmirrors and souvenir china was bordered 
iby two alcoves, crammed with books on 
funpainted shelves that had started to 
jshow the pull of gravity. Overpatterned 
twalls, bric-a-brac, a broken doll’s pram, 
whisky bottles and a vintage wireless set 
(with one of those speakers-in the form 
of rays of the setting sun) added to the 
vatmosphere. From the front (another 
fset) the house was grey roughcast— 
semi-detached and respectable. Net cur- 
jtains screened the glare from the tele- 
jvision set inside; genteel evergreen 
ishrubs guarded the entrance, where a 
iman had just finished painting in the 
{paving stones. Despite the fact that most 
iof the exteriors were shot in Wales, 
i there were several backings in the studio 
jdepicting Welsh vistas, chiefly narrow 
jhouses and irregular granite walls. 
The story of That Uncertain Feeling 
jhas had to be considerably adapted for 
ithe screen. Bryan Forbes, who wrote 
|The Angry Silence, has done the screen- 
play. There has been no collaboration 
with Kingsley Amis, who has a clause 
fin his contract which permits him to 
idissociate himself from the finished 
result if he so wishes. There were several 
problems of adaptation. First because 
) the actual plot is weak, and also because 
much of the book’s humour (and point) 
jderives from Amis’s descriptive phrase- 
fology and farcical Weltschmerz—un- 
j reproducable on the screen. 

_ ‘All those phoney novels and stories 
about the wry rhetorical wisdom of 
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poetical miners, all those boring myths 
about the wonder and the glory and the 
terror of life in the valley towns, all 
those canonizations of literary dead- 
beats, charlatans and flops—all this in a 
part of the world where there was 
enough material to keep a hundred 
honest poets and novelists chained to the 
typewriter. And then, as if Goebbels 
were to have lamented the decay of per- 
sonal truthfulness in the Third Reich, 
you got chaps with the emetic imper- 
tinence to complain that Welsh culture 
was declining. If stuff like The Martyr 
represented Welsh culture, then the 
sooner it shut up the better.’ 

This sort of thing is difficult to trans- 
late into terms of camera angles, or even 
acting performances, and invariably 
ends by being sketched in—if at all—in 
terms of dialogue. This has been one of 
the greatest changes from novel to 
screenplay, the change of emphasis from 
comedy of situation or description to 
comic dialogue. Some of the original 
dialogue, I imagine, would still work 
—like the conversation between the 
librarian and an obtuse borrower in a 
parody of a bishop’s mitre: 

‘Have I read this one?’ she began by 
asking—a popular query, this, and 
spoken in the tone of the high-level 
business executive to the confidential 


secretary. 
‘No,’ I said firmly. 
After a searching don’t-lie-to-me 


glance, she turned over the pages doubt- 
fully and inattentively, then stared hard 
at the lettering on the spine. “Who’s it 
by?’ she asked at length. 

‘A very good author.’ 

‘Not.too light it isn’t, I hope?’ 

Curiously, the one or two scenes of 
broad farce in the book have been 
deleted. The one, for instance, where 
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Lewis jumps from his mistress's bedroom 
window clad as a period Welsh lady, 
and is subsequently assaulted by a late- 
night drunk before he has a chance to 
reveal himself. This was felt to be out of 
harmony with the humour of the rest 
of the film as it now stands. The 
climactic sequence on the beach, where 
the affair between Lewis and Elizabeth 
is consummated, now takes place in the 
comfort of her home, on the carpet. The 
main changes in the plot are to do with 
making more of the hero’s family life 
(the hero’s what?, as Jim would say), 
pepping up the competition for the sub- 
librarian’s job, and leavening the incon- 
gruous note of seriousness at the end. 
Few of the protagonists of the film 
were Amis devotees previously, al- 
though most of them now claim to 
recognize in the author an unmistak- 
able Lucky Jim. Sidney Gilliat, having 
met Amis, was particularly impressed 
by his predilection for face-pulling, and 
was vastly amused by seeing the one 
for Sex Life in Ancient Rome, so to 
speak, in the flesh. When the book first 
came out, Gilliat read it, was unimpressed 
and was only struck a year later by the 
idea of putting Peter Sellers into a film 
version. He wanted to do the screenplay 
himself, as he normally does, but hadn’t 
time. So he called in Bryan Forbes, whom 
he knows well and values highly. Gilliat 
himself is a small, very intelligent man 
with a sense of humour. His father was 
Managing Director of the Evening 
Standard, so he was earmarked early for 
journalism. Unfortunately, he disliked 
it. He bamboozled his way into films 
via Mycroft, the then retiring film critic 


of the Standard. After vetting and 


adapting various scripts, he was fired for 
over-efficiency, and Frank Launder was 
appointed in his place. Out of this in 
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some way developed their present part- 
nership. His brother, Leslie Gilliat, i 
also one of the producers. Peter Sell 
tells a story, claimed to be true, about the 
time when Leslie was searching for ai 
location for Elizabeth Gruffyd-Williams’s 
house. He approached a suitable Vic- 
torian mansion, found only the wife at 
home, and promised to return that 
evening to discuss the question with hen 
husband. The wife, as it happened, had 
to stay in that afternoon and, in 
out of cigarettes, borrowed one of hen 
husband’s cigars which she smoked 
while making-up in the bedroom. The 
husband later returned, sniffed the cigan 
haze surrounding his wife, and 
demanded to know what man she had 
been entertaining. Re-enter at this point 
Leslie Gilliat, who takes from his pocket 
some of the same cigars which he hap; 
pens to smoke, and offers the husband 
one. The resulting asmosphere would 
have made a Kingsley Amis episode in 
itself. 

Peter Sellers had also read That 
Uncertain Feeling, and thought little 
of it until he was offered the screen- 
play, which he liked. In discussing this 
(or any) matter with him, it is difficult 
at first to know when he is being 
serious. When I asked him whether he 
had read Amis’s other novels, he saic 
he hadn’t had time as he had been 
boning-up on the works of Sigmunc 
Freud. I took this to be part of a genera! 
interest in psychology, but it turnec 
out that there is a film in the offing ir 
which Sellers will play Freud. Johr 
Huston is making it, and it will not be 
a comedy. 

Sellers is a dry, shy, retiring man 
Getting hold of him is not always easy 
He has a system of defences to protec 
him (in the most charming way 
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against those he is not anxious to meet. 
I waited while the press officer set off 
in search of him. When she was away 
fruitlessly peering into odd corners of 
the set, I saw a short figure in evening 
dress lope from behind some scenery 
and dart into his caravan. Minutes 
later the press officer came back. She 
said that she was sorry, but Peter 
Sellers was in his dressing room with 
the door locked, reputedly asleep. I 
pointed out that someone very similar 
had just gone into his caravan. He was 
brought out, and proved then to be 
tvery amicable. 

} We talked about his latest film, Mr 
| ‘opaze, which he directed and acted 
fin, and which the critics have mauled. 
jHe regrets now having tried to com- 
ibine acting and direction, but in this 
jinstance was rather forced into it. 
}When they came to look for a director 
for Mr Topaze, it appears that any who 
lwere suitable were not available, and 
jthere was no one sufficiently versed in 
work. So Sellers himself 


to go through the motions of his part 
while he directed. His previous ex- 
jperience of directing had only been 
jwith The Running, Jumping and 
Standing Still Film. I asked him, 
iappropos of this, how the extraordinary 
goon humour developed (of which my 
jown favourite scene in the film was 
ithe one where a man leans with osten- 
tatious indifference on a fence until 
the gamewarden Sellers has passed, 
then takes a gramophone record from 
|his jacket, places it on a tree stump and 
runs madly round and round it, hold- 
jing a needle and an amplifier to the 
disc). He said that the scenes developed, 
as one might imagine, round a table, 
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with people throwing in ideas and re- 
fining them: ‘Now what could be 
funny here? I know, let’s have a man 
playing a violin in a field with a music 
stand in front of him.’ ‘Yes, that’s quite 
funny. But supposing the music stand 
is a long way off. Suppose he reads the 
music through a telescope.’ ‘That’s 
better. But how does he turn the pages 
over?’ ‘Suppose he gets on a bicycle 
and rides over... ,’ and so on. It all 
follows naturally, if you happen to 
have four people who start by thinking 
in terms of men pitching tents in the 
middle of the open countryside and 
placing mats in front of them to wipe 
their feet on before entering. 

During the time I talked to him, 
Sellers was called away to do several 
short scenes. One of them took place 
in the entirely enclosed, two-level set 
of the house, so I couldn’t see what 
was going on. Another was the 
sequence where Lewis and his wife re- 
turn from the party to find Bill, con- 
siderably chastened, waiting to tell 
them in his sepulchral, embittered voice 
that he has visited the lavatory seven 
times with their small son. The scene 
was played slowly, and the banality 
and unease of the conversation was 
given a Ionesco-like emphasis, which 
made it sound very funny. When it 
was over, Sellers brought out a huge 
polaroid camera of his own, and 
started lining “up the cast for photo- 
graphs. He is a rabid photographer, and 
had, on a set of this kind, plenty to 
work on. I should particularly like to 
see his shots of the raucous Welsh- 
woman playing Mrs Davies, who was 
striding. about the set in a drooping 
sateen dress and old woolly, making 
amiable jokes about her bust. 

It was difficult to gather, from this 
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evidence, whether That Uncertain 
Feeling will be good or not. The novel 
is not Amis’s best; (after Lucky Jim 
they all seem rather pale and deriva- 
tive). But both Sellers and Sidney 
Gilliat, who were unimpressed at a 
first reading, have high hopes of Bryan 
Forbes’s adaptation. They’ themselves 
represent talented additives to the 
original mixture, and if the sets are 
anything to go by, the film will at least 
have an air of belonging to the present 
era. 


Selected Books 


HENRY POULAILLE 


Ferreira de Castro 


Ferreira de Castro’s work, translated 
into a score of languages, is still not 
well known in its entirety. In England, 
it’s scarcely known at all. Out of over 
twenty volumes published, he retained, 
when his Complete Works appeared a 
few years ago, only eight titles, twelve 
volumes in all. From modesty, or per- 
haps from pride, Ferreira suppressed 
whatever he did not consider absolutely 
successful; his first novels, many stories 
and nouvelles, his plays and his journa- 
listic work, all far from being devoid of 
interest. His friends and his publisher 
argued in vain, he refused to give way. 


The fate of Complete Works is to be 


incomplete. And Ferreira’s are not the 
only example of this. At least, in his 
case, the discarding was done volun- 
tarily. 
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Meanwhile we must rest content witht 
what he has seen fit to offer us: five 
travel books, Pequenos Mundos (two 
volumes) and A Volta do Mundo (three 
large volumes), and seven novels, Emi- 
grantes, A Selva, Eternidade, Terra Fria, 
A la e a Néve, A Curva de Estrada, La 
Mission. Not an inconsiderable contri-+ 
bution, after all. And any one of these 
books is enough to put its author in the 
first rank: A Selva, for example, must 
rank with Hardy’s Jude the Obscure on 
possibly even with Dostoyevsky’s From 
the House of the Dead. A la e a Neve 
is even more flawless and without 
parallel in any language. | 

But about the author: 

Born poor, having lost his father very, 
young, Ferreira de Castro can scarcely, 
be said to have had any real childhood 
at all; when he was twelve his mother 
misled by fallacious promises, allowec 
him to embark from Portugal on an 
emigrant ship bound for Brazil, where 
a so-called protector awaited him. 

The boy made the journey in the 
ship’s hold amidst a crowd of emigrants 
a difficult and painful journey tha 
seemed interminable. And when at las 
he stood before his protector, the latte 
sent him to work in a gang tapping fo: 
rubber in the virgin forest of th 
Amazon. 

For four years, from twelve to sixteen 
de Castro had to live in the damp, rep 
tilean forest, with its tangled apocalypti 
scenery. He was exposed to the wors 
kinds of cynicism, promiscuity and vic 
lence, utterly alone, mentally, a chil 
in the midst of adults, a lost child amon 
a crowd of lost men. Somehow he mad 
his solitude habitable; by some miracl 
he held out. 

He held out because he wanted t 
live; he read every printed paper h 


sould lay hands on, in whatever state it 
might be. This, alone, he has recalled, 
enabled him to bear those appalling, 
helpless and uncomprehendingly con- 
demned years. 

_ These scraps of newspaper, these 
books were, moreover, not all bad, just 
as the men who surrounded him were 
mot all human derelicts: There were 
amongst them certain freedom-loving 
spirits who had been misled by the 
mirage of adventure, impelled by the il- 
lusions of their imagination. They had 


ithey reacted by sending for works on 
jsocial philosophy from their own coun- 
itries, and thus remained in contact with 
ithe old world they had left and with 
ithe ideas and hopes of a better world to 
|which they clung. 

It was, of course, to these experiences 
jthat we owe two of his masterpieces, 
\A Selva and Emigrantes. 

}_ After a spell of office work, recover- 
jing from a chronic liver disease con- 
‘tracted on the Amazon, Ferreira man- 
jaged to escape. Prematurely adult, he 
jbecame a hungry, homeless wanderer 
ithrough the vast tropical forests of 
Brazil. 

| There was a brief period on a cargo 
j}boat, but for the most part his life was 
{spent in exhausting treks towards free- 
jdom, upheld solely by the hope of one 
jday going home. 

All this time, his one ambition was 
i to be a writer. His first break came when 
jhe was taken on by a young writers’ 
{journal at Belem; the next step was the 
| creating of his own periodical, Portugal, 
jin which he published his first stories. 
| These were years of impatient waiting, 
i relieved by occasional brief moments of 
| happiness. Nostalgia for his native soil 
aed him. At last, overcome by 
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saudade—an untranslatable obsessive 
hope—he decided to return home. He 
had no illusions as to the struggle he 
would have to earn his living there. 
Anything, even the dreary round of 
regular reporting, was better than 
being a seringuero. But writing, for 
Ferreira de Castro, did not mean ‘living 
by one’s pen’, it meant expressing 
oneself. 

Journalism brought him only the 
means of living, not a reason for living. 
And the young de Castro was conscious 
of having something to say that nobody 
had said, or could possibly have said, 
before him. 

He launched a small review with the 
modest title The Hour, but failed to in- 
terest any publisher. Page by page he 
got it printed, paying for the work as 
he saved up the money. Then he pub- 
lished his first book, But ..., which went 
completely unnoticed. A little later he 
produced Eager Flesh, which attracted 
some attention. People slowly began to 
take notice of this young writer with 
his unconventional views, and the works 
that followed, Easy Success, Black Blood, 
The Mouth of the Sphinx, The Meta- 
morphosis, won him, year by year, an 
increasing circle of readers. By 1924 he 
had become one of the best-known 
writers in Portugal. He next published 
Death Redeemed, some stories, Paths 
of Lyricism and Love, The Pilgrim of 
the New World, The Flight in Dark- 
ness, The House with Gilt Furniture, 
each one disconcertingly different from 
its predecessor. Then, in 1928, the pub- 
lication of Emigrants carried his name 
beyond the frontiers of his own country. 
With this novel there began the series 
of great works which were to win him 
world recognition, The Storm, Eternity, 
Cold Earth, and Virgin Forest, which 
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was translated into fifteen languages 
simultaneously. ; 

Besides his fiction, Ferreira de Castro 
had published travel books under the 
title Little Worlds. These were vivid 
impressions of Andorra, Rhodes, Malta, 
Majorca, Monaco, Corsica, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Carthage, Pompei, Madeira and 
the Azores, and Ireland. The royalties 
from these books enabled him and his 
wife to travel round the world. 

They visited Africa, Europe, Oceania 
and Asia. It was in Japan, in 1939, that 
the threat of war decided de Castro to 
return to Portugal so as not to be con- 
demned to a possibly indefinite exile. He 
brought back from his travels over 
several years a multitude of notes and 
documents, thousands of photographs 
and packets of soil from every continent. 

Home again, Ferreira set to work on 
his great book, A Volta do Mundo, 
which appeared at first in illustrated 
instalments. Its success was so great that 
a new, bound edition of this monu- 
mental work was undertaken. This sold 
so well that expenses and borrowings 
were easily covered, though financial 
crises and devaluation soon followed. 

So much for the mere facts. If 
Nietzsche’s phrase ‘to write with one’s 
blood’ is true of anyone, it is of Ferreira 
de Castro. Each of his novels is evidence 
of this. 

Virgin Forest, for example, the testi- 
mony of a man escaped from hell, is 
one of the most moving frescoes in 
contemporary literature. Yet it is utterly 
lacking in fine phrases, in the romanti- 
cism which the subject might seem to 
invite. Its simplicity is astonishing. 


Blaise Cendrars, who translated it into 


French, wrote in his preface: 
‘It is its profound humanity, its 
truthfulness in the reporting of details 
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of experience, its observation, its acutes 
and unvarnished account of the life off 
the poor seringueros (rubber extractors); 
a total absence of commentary whicht 
lets the facts affect the reader directly, 
and an authenticity of speech so scrupu- 
lous that the least scrap of dialogue: 
between these simple and primitives 
coloured people lost in the depths of the: 
forest is touching and convincing.’ 

These lines of Cendrars’ can be ap+ 
plied to all Ferreira’s books. Whether 
Ferreira is describing a rural drama ini 
the curious setting of a remote hamlet 
(Cold Earth) or the odyssey of an emi- 
grant who has made a mess of his life 
(Emigrants), or the life of shepherds and 
the painful existence of workmen in 
Portugal (A la e a Néve) or crises of con- 
science, whether in a politician (The 
Turn of the Road) or a religious com- 
munity (The Mission), his novels are 
all taken direct from life, and being the 
bitter (though not sour) fruits of per- 
sonal experience, they have an unmis- 
takable authenticity. In his Portuguese 
and Brazilian novels his aim is to inter- 
pret the psychology of simple people 
which he is supremely well qualified te 
do, knowing from close contact and from 
his own experience the whole range o} 
human poverty and distress, 

In The Turn of the Road, in Eternity 
in The Mission, he displays almost ter 
rifying psychological power; anc 
whether he is describing the luxuriane 
of the tropical forest, work on a planta 
tion or the daily routine of humbl 
heroes oppressed by the burden of fat 
and superstition, or the exile’s hauntin; 
dream of home, or the excitement o 
street scenes, the promiscuous herd o 
human cattle in a ship’s hold or toilet 
in a spinning-mill, the lonely life 
shepherds or the anguish of men preye 


upon by doubts, he allows the facts 
to speak for themselves. De Castro 
never embroiders. He goes straight 
ahead. 

_ Few writers have a more sober art. 
Virgin Forest, darkest of epics yet 
shot through with quivering light, he 
concentrates all he has to say about the 
extraordinary fauna inhabiting the 
ungle in a couple of pages. 

_ There are no purple patches, no 
itirades. Statements of fact, glimpses, and 
the whole life of this colony of banished 
men is exposed in its most cruel truth- 
Hfulness. Here is the forest vibrating with 
its millions of cries and its sinister 
noises, the Amazon and its tributaries 
With their dangerous risings and fall- 
sings, the whole fantastic setting where 
ithe wretched dwellers in that nightmare 
jcountry are doomed to die from their 
Iphysical hardships if they escape the 
stings of poisonous reptiles or plants or 
ithe attacks of raiding Indians. For them 
jthere is no possibility of leaving their 
hell; they are bound there by the debts 
jthey have incurred—the expenses of 
jtheir journey, equipment, food and 
(clothing. The fifteen chapters of this 
movel describe the cycle of this green 
inferno. A_ different inferno from 
‘Dante’s, for the doomed souls are not 
ent here to expiate their crimes but 
hrough the sheer misfortune of being 
poor, from which they had hoped to 
free themselves by a few years of forced 
Jabour. 

| Emigrants shows how these convicts 
are brought towards the mirage. Ferreira 
idescribes one of these humble peasants, 
anoel de Bouca, who, obsessed by the 
idream of a happier future, leaves his 
fhome and family. He hopes to return to 
them soon, a rich man, and he goes off 
ith hundreds like him towards Brazil, 
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in a boat where they are herded together 
like cattle. 

Disappointments await them as soon 
as they arrive. After various misfor- 
tunes, Manoel gets work on a coffee 
plantation in the State of Sao Paolo, 
from which, many years later, during 
General Isidoro’s revolution, he manages 
to escape after robbing a victim. When 
he gets home again he finds himself 
worse off than before, since the man who 
had enticed him away had stolen his 
house. With Ferreira we do not follow 
the story like a film, we take part with 
Manoel and his comrades of all nations 
and languages in the drama of their 
distress. 

In a straightforward style, based on 
rigorously accurate observation and on 
situations obviously lived through by 
the narrator, de Castro presents a triple 
picture of the life of emigrants, a study 
of the problem of emigration, and an 
analysis of the causes of emigration. 

He indicts not so much the American 
countries that receive these unfortu- 
nates as the countries of Europe that 
reduce them to a situation from which 
exile seems the only way out. He is not 
propounding a thesis but stating incon- 
testable facts when he says: “These 
men go off to try their luck because they 
are starving, or because they have 
reached the conviction that in the 
world where they live only the rich man 
is entitled to happiness. In these par- 
ticular circumstances they are moreover 
deceived by other men who take ad- 
vantage of them in their own countries, 
by making them believe that suchas 
they are, rough and illiterate, they will 
find fabulous wealth in exile. So they go 
off fascinated by the mirage.’ 

Certain books are like actions; Emi- 
grants is one of these. 
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Cold Earth, an atmospheric, unsenti- 
mental novel about Portugal, describes 
the humble life of a mountain village in 
the arid region where the author was 
born. In A la e a Neve, again set in 
modern Portugal, de Castro depicts the 
complex psychology of the Lusitanian 
peasant, dreamy and imaginative, 
patient and, in the long run, resigned, 
though retaining a hidden spark of hope 
under the ashes. Through the romantic 
story of Horacio and Idalina the soul of 
the people is displayed in two comple- 
mentary parts, pastoral and industrial, 
like the two leaves of a diptych. The one, 
with its shepherds at work in mountain 
meadows, is romantic and dramatic; the 
other, a world of spinning-mills, poverty 
and early death, is harsh and realistic. 
No one since Zola has described these 
things with such detail or with so haunt- 
ing a poetic intensity. 

The Turn of the Road is an altogether 
different study in social psychology. In- 
vestigating the conflict in the mind of a 
political militant on the point of betray- 
ing his past, de Castro makes concrete 
the psychology of the renegade. The 
novel happens to take place in Spain, 
but this is merely incidental. 

Don Alvaro Soriano, a great Madrid 
lawyer, one of the leaders of the Socialist 
Party, has grown old amid political 
struggle and has seen ideas and events 
develop differently from what he had 
foreseen. The crisis is still latent, but an 
insidious Press report announcing 
Soriano’s desire to leave his party brings 
it to a head. This piece of news, put 
out as a feeler, in itself comes to suggest 
that Soriano is no longer the accepted 
leader. Some of his colleagues are out- 
standing men who have attracted atten- 
tion by their initiative. One of these, 
Zornoza, had supplanted Soriano as 
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leader of the left-wing of the moveme 
and the place Soriano thought his du 
has been taken by his rival. From : 
discussion of social action and ideas, th: 
emphasis shifts to the simply personal: 
is he to go or to stay? : 

Having let himself be outwitted 
Soriano is now subjected to criticism: 
and accused of being lukewarm in hil 
convictions. He himself deplores ane 
disapproves of certain methods, and see 
in them a violation of Socialist doctrine 
He is not a tired man, and does not want 
to renounce action. He has sometime: 
won the approval of his opponent; 
rather than that of his own side, ane 
has unwillingly felt flattered by this 
His former adversaries seem to welcom! 
him, and he might start a fresh, brillian: 
career if he went over to them.... 

The Press cutting has set off thy 
drama, and Ferreira de Castro enable 
us to experience it in swift, classically, 
conceived sequences. (The novel hae 
started life as a play, whence perhap; 
the rapidity of its action.) 

As soon as the news is known, thi 
interest of the whole country is arousea 
Is Soriano going to deny the rumou: 
or will he accept the indiscreet insinua 
tion and announce his adherence to th 
National Party? In his immediate circl 
his sister and one of his sons are activ 
supporters of the Nationalists; they wai 
him to abandon the revolutionary ides 
which they detest. But all Don Alvaro 
past is bound up with socialism 
Memories of his militant life flood int 
his mind and he cannot brush the: 
aside as he would like. Yet will the: 
images be strong enough to counteé 
balance the temptation, to this disai 
pointed man, of securing once again. 
front-rank position? Soriano is meal 


while afraid that he may only | 


accepted as an outsider in the party he 
thinks of joining. 
_ Soriano cannot make up his mind to 
deny the Press report, though he is sub- 
jected to pressure on every side. The 
{Socialists begin to show irritation and to 
‘criticize the future deserter. His sister 
jand his young son try to press him to a 
§ decision. An old militant, Pepe Martinez, 
comes to dissuade him from making 
what he thinks to be a mistake, then 
his other son, who has heard the news 
from the other side of the country and 
who does not take the kindly view of 
Soriano’s old comrade, upbraids him 
}angrily, reproaching him with treachery. 
Soriano listens and argues but does not 
igive way to his antagonists’ reasons. 
| Messages come from the leader of the 
} National Party, but Soriano keeps a cool 
head and does not commit himself to 
jjoming it. Discussions begin again 
etween the elder son, the father and 
the old friend. These pages show such 
concentrated power and such sweep that 
ithe reader feels himself with the three 
protagonists in the very heart of the 
idrama. And de Castro keeps him in 
suspense until the end when, after a 
‘scandal in which Soriano’s second son 
lis involved, so that his father has to 
jrepudiate him, the old Socialist, deeply 
embittered, unable to bring himself to 
choose the National Party, evades the 
issue by giving up both his profession 
and his deputy’s seat. 

In The Mission, a shorter book, the 
author studies the moral problem of a 
monk who, at a council meeting of his 
community, is forced to disturb a dozen 
icalm and pious men and fling them into 
a tragic conflict which they can only 
‘resolve by dishonouring their vows. 

It happens during the war, at a time 
when the invader, hoping for a speedy 
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victory, has been intensifying air raids. 
There is a factory in the town which 
seems a likely target. To escape the 
danger of a possible mistake, the 
Superior has decided to have the word 
Mission painted on the roof of the build- 
ing. This is quite permissible and in con- 
formity with the laws of war, and it 
would provide protection and guarantee 
the lives of the monks. A wise precau- 
tion. . . . But just as the workman is 
about to start painting, one of these 
monks, Father Mounier, troubled with 
a sudden scruple, orders him to wait 
confirmation of the order, which had 
been given without preliminary dis- 
cussion. He visits the Superior and 
points out to him that such an inscrip- 
tion on their house will draw the atten- 
tion of the raiders to the factory stand- 
ing a short way off. And this factory 
employs 400 workmen. Surely it is 
wrong to save a dozen lives consecrated 
to God by inviting attack on the factory, 
a building which resembles it, and in 
which hundreds of men, all of them with 
families, are working? 

Father Mounier unconsciously puts 
the question from a strictly human 
point of view, as if he had forgotten his 
monks’ habit; and his moral arguments 
meet with opposition which shifts the 
controversy to the religious plane. 
Father Brissac calls a brother to order: 
their duty is to save souls, not lives. The 
discussion is fierce and the Superior is 
distressed to see that each of these monks 
has his personal motives and that each 
of them is right according to his concep- 
tion of the Mission. Father Mounier 
holds his own and rejects the subtle 
arguments of his opponents, who are in 
the majority. 

The Superior inclines to Mounier’s 
opinion, knowing the latter’s courage. 
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He asks for time to think things aver, 
and that evening he goes to visit the 
neighbourhood of the factory, with 
which he is’unfamiliar, a district swarm- 
ing with children. Now he understands 
Mounier’s point of view. A bomb 
dropped here would mean the destruc- 
tion of the crowded population around 
the factory. From that moment the 
debate attains true tragic grandeur. 

If Ferreira’s work is exceptional, the 
man himself is no less so. At Lisbon, 
where I spent a month with him, sharing 
his daily life, it amused me to watch 
him open his paper every morning. He 
would go straight to the page announc- 
ing the movements of liners, and in 
spite of constant anxiety due to his 
ill-health he still dreams of travelling. 

A strange and various man, this Fer- 
reira de Castro. For the past twenty 
months he has been working on a history 
of art, As Maravilhas Artisticas do 
Mundo, which is appearing in instal- 
ments. What a task this is: an attempted 
synthesis of universal history and aes- 
thetic criticism. The first instalments, 
admirably produced by their Portuguese 
publishers, have been an immediate 
success. When it is finished, in a few 
months, it will be the most remarkable 
History of Art to appear since Elie 
Faure’s. 

Have I sufficiently stressed what one 
can only call his essential goodness ? 
This is his dominant quality. There is 
something of the early Christian about 
him. He lives in a simply furnished 
apartment, with books in every room. 
He rents his home; he has not the least 


sense of property. He would rather live. 


in a hotel, and his wife had to argue 


insistently in order to have a home and 
furniture. 


“‘What’s the use?’ he says, ‘you can’t 
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take it about with you.’ : 


‘But living means having a home, after_ 


all, not being at the mercy of other 
people. 4 
‘Do you think so?’ he says. For him, 


life means going off, stopping, going off 


again. It means seeing and not possess- 
ing. . 
(Translated by Jean Stewart) 


FRANCIS HOPE 


The Novels of 
Iris Murdoch 


Miss Murdoch’s new novel’ is very’ 
strange indeed; both in itself and as: 
coming from her. Like Mr Angus Wilson | 
in The Middle Age of Mrs Eliot, she: 
seems almost to have made a deliberate: 
effort to pare away the characteristics by) 
which she was becoming best known. , 
Possibly both writers were afraid of the: 
distortions inseparable from a widely) 
accepted public image. More probably, 
they genuinely wanted to extend their! 
own range, to avoid the mere repeated! 
practice of a technique already mastered. 
In Mr Wilson’s latest book, the morality’ 
was there undisguised, quite free of all! 
the satirical observation and deliberate! 
‘unpleasantness’ which had previously} 
decorated—or for many people obscured} 
—the basic didactic structure; not sur-: 
prisingly, many of his readers mourned! 
for the plumage and forgot the living 
bird. In the same way, those who have: 
been delighted by the grace of Miss Mur- 
doch’s writing, by its complexity and 
1A Severed Head by Iris Murdoch. (Chattd 
& Windus. 18s.) 


depth of imagination, by its extra- 
ordinary mixture of the real and the 
fantastic, will probably be surprised and 
‘may perhaps be disappointed. Even the 
blurb-writers will have to find some 
mew clichés to describe her; the ones 
in the last sentence are already out 
of date. 

It is primarily, I think, a question of 
form. Under the Net was in a sense a 
refusal to write a novel at all (as all 
picaresque novels are); the life shown in 
it is too fragmentary to be forced into 
the conventional novelist’s pattern of 
turning-points and crises, problems and 
solutions, significant incidents and reve- 
latory experiences; there is only a series 
of contingent adventures, with the 
lownership of a dog and the vague 
promise of some future creative writing 
for the hero at the (arbitrarily chosen) 
}end. As Jake makes Hugo say in his ac- 
count of their conversations: ‘All theo- 
rizing is flight. We must be ruled by 
i the situation itself and this is unutter- 
ably particular.’ In speaking at all, we 
jare condemned to some kind of over- 
| simplifying falsehood; in the same way, 
| Miss Murdoch is cheating a little by 
fusing a novel to make the point that 
j points should not be made by novels; as 
| Hugo says, only actions can be entirely 
| truthful. But a refusal to generalize is at 
ileast an approach to truth. 

In The Flight from the Enchanter, 
|Miss Murdoch seemed to have come to 
iterms with the novel far enough to per- 
|mit herself a more elaborate plot, and to 
choose an impersonal narrative form 
which allowed her to generalize about 
her characters (Rainborough, for in- 
istance) in a series of epigrammatic asides 
which Hugo could hardly have sanc- 
itioned. Again, the point seems to be 
partly that no satisfactory points can be 
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made; but, as the scholar Peter Saward 
says of his labours over an indecipher- 
able script, ‘one reads the signs as best 
one can, and one may be totally misled. 
But it’s never certain that the evidence 
will turn up that makes everything plain. 
It was worth trying.’ The epigraph ap- 
plies perhaps equally well to Annette’s 
attempts to ‘educate herself in the school 
of life’ or to Rosa’s to escape the conse- 
quences of her own and. her brother’s 
actions in her pursuit of Mischa Fox to 
Italy. Miss Murdoch’s characters seem 
in this book to move more obviously 
along lines she has laid down for them: 
one real and one attempted suicide, a con- 
venient death in the last pages, the 
mechanism of intrigue which finishes 
Rainborough’s career—all these are con- 
trolled if not contrived events. On the 
other hand, they are still only a begin- 
ning. For the most part, one is still left 
with the impression that Miss Murdoch 
is recording rather than creating a world 
which defies explanation, full of loose 
ends and disturbing ambiguities (the 
Polish brothers, Mischa Fox’s fish, the 
destruction of Rainborough’s garden 
wall), which may be symbolic or not, 
which are magic, but only, as Mischa 
says about his netsuke, ‘in the way in 
which magic can be part of ordinary 
life’. 

When The Sandcastle appeared, many 
people welcomed it as a sign that Miss 
Murdoch’s writing had become more 
‘realistic’. It would be truer to say that it 
had become more conventional. The 
world of The Sandcastle is not necessarily 
more everyday than that of the earlier 
novels—the gypsy-like man who appears 
announcing disaster is quite as fantastic 
as anything in them—but it is more 
neatly and recognizably an artefact. It is 
the coherence as well as the plausibility 
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of the plot that reassured critics. that 
Miss Murdoch had, as it were, settled 
down to her trade. Rain Carter’s car 
falling into the stream not only demon- 
strates the cogent mechanical reality of 
the external world (like any of Miss 


Murdoch’s engineering set-pieces); it also . 


symbolizes the irreparable emotional 
disaster that has fallen on Mor. After the 
point of balance is reached, there is no 
turning back. The situation is not merely 
particular, even though its connection 
with other situations may be hidden. 
‘Our actions are like ships which we may 
watch set out to sea, and not know when 
or with what cargo they will return to 
port.’ (The Bell.) 

I have stolen this last point, which I 
failed to recognize for myself, from a 
more intelligent friend; but it would be 
difficult to miss the unity of theme which 
The Sandcastle possesses. It revolves 
around a central and eminently general 
issue: the issue of freedom. Mor, like 
most human beings, cannot escape the 
fact that he is free. When he realizes that 
he can walk into Demoyte’s house and 
speak to Rain at night, ‘the pain of 
knowing that it was possible was for a 
moment extreme’. And when Rain leaves 
the dinner at which Nan (herself in 
many ways the least free, and yet the 
most powerful, of the characters) has at- 
tempted to reclaim her husband, ‘al- 
though Mor struggled in his seat he 
could not bring himself to get up. A life- 
time of conformity was too much for 
him.’ He is like the cock in the experi- 
ment, whose beak is pressed against a 
chalk line on the floor, and who cannot 


lift his head until the line is rubbed off; : 


he is imprisoned in his own refusal to be 
free. 

But the novel is also concerned with 
the problem of deception. Mor deceives 
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his wife, but cannot be entirely truthful 

even in doing so; he conceals his political 

ambitions from Rain, and through this | 
gap the laws of consistency can reach : 
him, and take a terrible revenge. The. 
same problem recurs in The Bell. The 

bell itself is called Gabriel (the archangel 

of the Annunciation) and is inscribed 

Ego Vox Sum Amoris. In the monastic 

legend, this is exactly what it is; its 

miraculous flight into the lake reveals 

the fact that one of the nuns had a lover. 

But even in twentieth-century fact, that 

voice cannot be silenced: Catherine’s 

love for Michael, Michael’s for Nick or 

for Toby, break through their profession — 
of religious vocation as irresistibly as 

Dora is forced to ring the bell which she 

and Toby have dragged out of the lake. 

Dora herself cannot eventually conceal 

the fact that she is free to leave Paul, and 

must use that freedom. In the long run, 

self-deception is not so much immoral as | 
impossible. 

This is partly, of course, a technical - 
device for maintaining suspense; where : 
the characters deceive each other, the : 
process of discovery can be used to hold | 
the reader’s interest. The more basic: 
moral issue of The Bell is that of funda- - 
mentalist or interpretive ethics, as re-- 
flected in James’s and Michael’s sermons. , 
It raises the infinitely difficult question | 
of how far one can be guided by rules as 
opposed to experience, how far it can be # 
good to renounce the world without 
knowing it, how far one must know 
one’s own limits before setting oneself 
any moral objectives at all. ‘Those who 
hope, by retiring from the world, to earn 
a holiday from human frailty, in them- 
selves and others, are usually disap-| 
pointed.’ The Bell is an account of sucht 
disappointments. It is in every way an 
astonishing book, and one of its most 


impressive features is the extreme ease 
with which so tightly disciplined a con- 
ception is carried out. Even the style is 
supremely confident. The Sandcastle was 
often stiltedly written, in a form of 
Revived Mandarin (‘In his own house- 
hold Evvy was able to proceed un- 
checked, especially as he had refused to 
draw the considerable entertainment al- 
lowance which Demoyte had established 
as part of the Headmaster’s emoluments’) 
which perhaps reflects a certain stiffness 
in Miss Murdoch’s new approach to the 
novel. But The Bell contains whole pages 
of analysis written with marvellous 
‘aphoristic clarity, and its narration never 
falters for lack of a word or a phrase. 
Structurally, it is equally imposing, and 
jequally carefully worked over. It is a 
very long way from a world too random 
to be forced into any moral or artistic 
/ order. 

In the light (if it is a light) of this, 
i what can one make of A Severed Head? 
}Obviously, Miss Murdoch has become 
|more formal still—perhaps following as 
j large a change of course as was marked 
by the publication of The Sandcastle. In 
her two previous novels the figures move 
{to some extent in a pattern; in A Severed 
| Head they go through an elaborate 
jminuet worthy of Mr Henry Green, in 
which six partners try out every possible 
heterosexual combination except one 
‘(Honor Klein and Alexander). Indeed 
ithe novel contains, in a sense, nothing 
}but form. With the exception of Honor 
) Klein cutting up napkins with a Japanese 
| sword, and the entry of the removal men 
jon to a scene between Martin and 
Antonia, there is neither the strangeness 
jnor the juxtaposition of minor incident 
' that Miss Murdoch’s admirers have come 
| to expect; the characters’ backgrounds 
and occupations seem merely designed, 
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as in the most crudely romantic novel, to 
give them the money and the leisure to 
pursue an intricate scheme of personal 
relations; and their personalities vanish 
in the mist of their own involvements. 
As Martin says, his love for Honor is an 
inexplicable phenomenon which has 
nothing to do with personality; as she 
says, it has nothing to do with happiness 
either. It has no conceivable connection 
with Rain Carter’s love for Mor, or Jake’s 
for Anna Quentin; and it makes total 
nonsense of the pretensions to rationality 
of Palmer and Antonia, who insist that 
everything must be discussed and can be 
settled. In a sense, Miss Murdoch has 
come full circle: she is again arguing 
against too much seeking for explana- 
tions, although she has now chosen a 
highly sophisticated rather than a loose- 
knit form for her argument. In another 
sense, she has started on a new track 
which may lead further. The imperfec- 
tions of The Sandcastle were a small and 
(if the suggestions of this article are true) 
a necessary price to pay for the smooth 
perfection of The Bell; the sequel to A 
Severed Head may be equally remarkable. 


ROS ULTER 


PROKOFIEV by Israel V. Nestyev. (Stan- 
ford University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 50s.) 


MEMORIES AND COMMENTARIES by Igor 
Stravinsky and Robert Craft. (Faber. 
258.) 

Prokofiev’s is a classic case for the Com- 
munist critic. He left Russia in 1918, 
but finding in the Western world (so 
the story runs) only pessimistic philo- 
sophies, esoteric new music, erratic and 
philistine patrons, he went back in 
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1933 to his native land to gain freedom 
in composing for a large public and in 
a just society, which by encouraging 
his lyricism and chiding his satire and 
cacophony enabled him truly to fulfil 
himself. There is an equally melo- 
dramatic argument for the simple- 
minded critic on this side of the curtain 
—that after his return Prokofiev ran 
inevitably into trouble with the Party 
line on art, and that in satisfying 
Zhdanov’s dictates his genius petered 
out in hack-work and kitsch. In spite 
i of the staleness of these rival concepts 
t Prokofiev’s life and music does seem to 
Poffer great interest in the very realms 
fin which they attempt to legislate—on 
} the questions of exile, audience, pat- 
jronage, tonality—though our conclu- 
sions ought to try to be the reverse of 
i} dogmatic and complacent. 

Nestyev is a Soviet musicologist and 
his enormous book is a revised version 
of an earlier and less bulky study. As 
‘for the critical episode of the return of 
ithe prodigal, his narrative clearly 
ishows that Prokofiev was never un- 
|sympathetic to the ideology of the 

Revolution, that he never lost musical 
contact with Russia between 1918 and 
| 1933 and that that period was for him 
marked by a lack of creative confidence. 
But we are given no substantial contem- 
porary evidence of the composer’s 
motives and Nestyev’s own commen- 
tary is written entirely from the idiot 
standpoint of Soviet orthodoxy. Noth- 
ing here, in fine, factually challenges 
the unsympathetic gloss put on the 
action by Stravinsky in this new instal- 
ment of Craft’s questions and_ his 
‘answers—that Prokofiev was ‘politi- 
: cally naive’, that his music at the be- 

ginning of the thirties had far more 
success in Russia than in Europe and 
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the United States, and that his return 
was ‘a sacrifice to the bitch goddess, 
and nothing else’. 

In his other remarks in the few pages 
in this volume about Prokofiev, 
Stravinsky tries hard not to be patroniz- 
ing, but it is plain that he regards as 
somewhat ludicrous Prokofiev’s lack of 
intellect and culture, and as insignifi- 
cant his development from an enfant 
only less terrible than Stravinsky him- 
self to a prolific and popular composer 
who had grown up artistically at the 
same time as atonality and had by- 
passed it completely. From these pages 
we receive the impression of a musician 
like Elgar—the composer by instinct, 
well away from the main stream, 
interested off duty only in what won 
the three o’clock at Worcester. Stravin- 
sky points his case by recalling that 
Diaghilev had at first thought that 
Prokofiev would develop into a great 
composer and clung to the view for 
several years before characterizing him 
as ‘stupid’. This line of thought leads 
to the view of Stravinsky and Prokofiev 
as polar opposites (if such a view can 
comprise the pair at all)—townee and 
peasant, cosmopolitan and nationalist, 
highbrow and middlebrow, first-rate 
and second-rate, etc. 

The falsity of these not uncommonly 
adumbrated antitheses is at once seen 
if we think of the likenesses between 
the two composers which no doubt 
arise from their common nationality, 
the similar time span of their careers, 
their association with the ballet, their 
conviction of the pre-eminence of the 
melodic element in music, and their de- 
velopment towards Italianate opera. It 
must sometimes strike us that if Proko- 
fiev could never have been a Stravinsky, 
Stravinsky might conceivably have 
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dha play an 


important part in 
British sport, the 
most poplar being the 
Oaks, the Willow and 
the Ashes. Most 
British trees are 
insidious, like the 
Spreading Chestnut 
Tree, and when their 
leaves get browned off, 
especially round the 
Mulberry Bush, they 
all fall down. The 
British are very fond 
of Flora of the genus 
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Flora & Fauna 


HE BRITISH are very fond of Animals. 
Animals, too, are very fond of the British. 
That is why there are very few wild 

animals in this country. The Britons, however, 
get very wild sometimes 
when they cannot get a 
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or the Lion is closed. 
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way some people have insects. 

They have Moths, which live on 
holes, and Butterflies, which are 
collected. The most popular of these 
are the Red General (omnibus 
londinium), the Bridewell Beauty, 
and the Antigua Puce. 


Tvs BRITISH do not have Insects the 
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been a Prokofiev. The one acts as a 
yardstick for the other. Thinking of 
them in this way, Stravinsky’s intellec- 
tual brilliance seems a mere excrescence 
—as though his real musical achieve- 
ment resided in some felt melodies and 
movel rhythms quite divorced from 
their sophisticated settings. In that case 
he taste and smartness of Stravinsky 
ease to be important and the index of 
his genius appears to be the frequent 
hwarting and strangulation of melody 
n his work (for example, what Eric 
‘Walter White characterizes as the 
FElgarian’ theme in the last movement 
of the Piano Concerto). 

| Speaking humorously (in the pre- 
vious volume of conversations with 
obert Craft) of the choice we all have 
ito make between Tolstoi and Dostoev- 
ky, Stravinsky pronounced himself a 
Dostoevskyan, but for all his indubi- 
table knowingness about this (knowing 
it to be fashionable to be a Dostoev- 
iskyan and being that in spite of it), it 
as his fate to leave Prokofiev to com- 
spose an opera on War and Peace and 
jto have to content himself with The 
‘Rake’s Progress—which for all its 
genius suffers from being a pastiche 
about puppets. (Incidentally, to 
Stravinsky’s list of ‘choices-—Freud or 
Jung, etc—might be added ‘Prokofiev 
or Stravinsky’.) Can it be that when 
Nestyev says of a certain theme of 
Prokofiev’s that ‘it glorifies the inde- 
structibility of human happiness’ our 
eyes must not glide over the words as 
a mere counter of socialist realist criti- 
cism but regard them as expressing 
some essential difference between 
Prokofiev and Stravinsky (and perhaps 
more essentially between Prokofiev and 
the Viennese school, for chromaticism 
is the mode of unhappiness)? Again, 
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Stravinsky’s ‘popular’ musical activity 
is composing jazz; Prokofiev wrote a 
unison sonata for massed _ student 
violins, and marches for brass bands: 
which is giving the hostages, being the 
less sensible? 

In technical realms the dice are again 
—and more particularly — loaded 
against Prokofiev, for here Stravinsky’s 
clever and modern armour seems at 
first blush quite impregnable. How 
plausible his continued response to the 
avant garde; how praiseworthy his own 
eternal role as ‘promising young man’; 
how particularly apt at this moment 
of time his evaluation of Webern as 
‘the juste de la musique’! By contrast, 
Prokofiev’s musical judgements were, 
according to Stravinsky, ‘usually com- 
monplace’ and ‘often wrong’. And he 
relates the story of Prokofiev telling 
him that Petrushka should have ended 
in the fourth tableau at the climax of 
the Russian dances. ‘But it is obvious,’ 
Stravinsky comments, ‘to any percep- 
tive musician that the best pages in 
Petrushka are the last.’ We do not know 
what Prokofiev had in mind but cannot 
help wondering if he did not think 
those pages, though excellent (as so 
much in Stravinsky) from what might 
be called the literary point of view, too 
recapitulatory and insufficiently spon- 
taneous. Prokofiev admired this music 
tremendously as a whole: it was 
Stravinsky’s later neo-classicism he re- 
gretted: ‘generally speaking,’ he said, 
‘everything which is imitative . . . has 
less value.’ 

At the time of his conflict with the 
Party, Prokofiev confessed in his 
‘apology’ to some instances of atonality 
in his own compositions, used ‘to throw 
the tonal passages into relief’, but he 


hoped ‘to rid himself of this method’. 


George Orwell: 


Fugitive from the Camp of Victory 
RICHARD REES 


“This is the book on Orwell I 
have liked the best. . .I enjoyed 
every word.” 

CYRIL CONNOLLY, Sunday Times 


‘‘at once affectionate, lucid and 
balanced.”’ 

Times Literary Supplement 
“sympathetic and enlightening” 
18s New Statesman 


Collected Essays 
GEORGE ORWELL 


“there has been no better essayist 
in recent times and no more 
disturbing literary figure.” 

Times Literary Supplement 
“What is really impressive about 
his essays, re-read in the present 
collected edition, is their zest, their 
high-spiritedness, their hope, 
their intense appreciation of the 
courage and humour which people 
show in meeting crises.” 
30s DAN JACOBSON, The Guardian 


The Writer and 
Commitment 

JOHN MANDER 

A stimulating critique of Left-Wing 
writing from Auden and Orwell 


to Wilson, Miller, Wesker and 
Osborne. 


“Mr Mander’s book deserves to 
be widely read. He argues 
seriously, patiently and attractively 
openly, allowing his thoughts to 
unwind without concealment and 
taking his reader with him every 
step of the way.” 
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Neither the terms of this statement nor 
its grotesque occasion should blind us 
o the interesting truth that by and 
large the more chromatic Prokofiev’s 
music the more turgid and unsuccess- 
ful it is: he is most truly individual and 
memorable in the diatonic mode. To a 
Stravinsky all this is down a backwater. 
He has said that though Marxists try 
o explain atonality as a problem of 
social pressures, its arrival was in fact 
an ‘irresistible pull within the art’. 
Can a composer who took Prokofiev’s 
Ipath be ‘great’? Nestyev’s book fas- 
(cinatingly reminds us that at any rate 
Prokofiev was a prodigious worker, in 
whe great tradition. There is, too, an 
impressively organic progression about 
much of his music—the long line of 
piano sonatas, for example, and the 
jepeated return to opera often in the 
ost unpropitious conditions. Many of 
this 138 opus numbers are unknown in 
his country, and some, because of the 


Stalin, have never even been published. 
3One would like to hear, for instance, 


Jeven the Ode to the End of the War for 
feight harps, four pianos, brass, percus- 
sion and double basses. 

Nestyev truly says of Prokofiev 
{though this critic’s standards are so 
Ibedevilled by his upbringing that we 
cannot be sure that he means what he 
jought to mean) that ‘many of his 
imelodies at first seem too restrained 
Jand have no immediate appeal for the 
listener. But greater familiarity with 
ithe music can make this lack of appeal 
jseem relatively unimportant.’ That he 
lis an original and profound melodist 
seems to me undeniable. The Prodigal 
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Son is a good example of his quality. 
Of course, there are also Prokofievian 
melodies of Rachmaninovian sweep 
and catchiness. The important thing 
about them is that they remain Proko- 
fievian and unanachronistic, and that 
their feeling is individual and true. 
Even in such a work as the Seventh - 
Symphony, where, like the case of 
Aldous Huxley’s Richard Greenow, 
some sentimental creature from the 
subconscious (or the Kremlin) seized 
Prokofiev’s pen, the melodies are not 
unmemorable nor invariably cheap. 
(Stravinsky is a fine melodist, too, but 
his inspiration is altogether more 
effortful and studied, and besides he 
has had to live at times on other men’s 
melodies.) 

This attractiveness of Prokofiev’s, 
his power to draw audiences to the 
concert hall, the theatre and the loud- 
speaker (which, of course, Nestyev 
characterizes as his ‘realism’) Stravin- 
sky would probably regard as of no 
account. He has said that listening even 
to serial music is always a matter of 
practice—that, for example, he now 
hears the whole first movement of 
Webern’s Symphony tonally, and that 
young people, born to such music, can 
do even better. Time alone can test the 
validity of this. Meanwhile it would be 
interesting to hear from musical 
amateurs who bought the recently 
available records of Webern’s complete 
works whether they have played them 
as frequently as if they contained non- 
serial music and whether their experi- 
ence of acquiring a knowledge of the 
two kinds of music has been qualita- 
tively all of a piece. 
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HAROLD ACTON 


CONVENTIONAL WEAPONS by Jocelyn 
Brooke. (Faber & Faber. 15s.) 


An acutely perceptive critic with many 
a string to his bow and a strong his- 
torical sense, Mr Jocelyn Brooke has 
described Mr Anthony Powell’s After- 
noon Men as ‘a kind of wry epitaph 
upon the twenties’. Of his own recent 
novel, Conventional Weapons, it might 
even more aptly be said that it is a kind 
of wry epitaph upon the thirties. In 
spite of its lively style and bitter gaiety 
it is also a haunting elegy. Were it not 
so vividly true in its factual details it 
could easily be mistaken for malicious 
satire. How many of the Communistic, 
fellow-travelling intellectuals of the 
thirties, ranging from crudest scarlet to 
pinkish mauve, were the products of 
families similar to the Tufnell-Greenes, 
shilly-shallying—since they were sel- 
dom severed from a solid bourgeois 
security—in seasonal revolt against 
backgrounds similar to “The Grange’. 
This typical family and background are 
evoked with such humorous relish and 
economy of means that the novel is 
never dull for a moment: its tone is 
ingeniously autobiographical. The 
names fit the characters and localities 
perfectly, and apparently trivial inci- 
dents are fraught with a Freudian sig- 
nificance. Mr Brooke’s manipulation of 
clichés in recording the dialogue of his 
dingier characters is reminiscent of 
Bouvard et Pécuchet. Thanks to his 


humour, which is bold and decidedly : 


broad, emitting sparks from the bleakest 
situations, the reader is never as 
depressed as he should be by this pitiless 
exposure of a pervading Philistinism. 
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Pitiless? On second thoughts, consider- 
able pathos is extracted from spiritual! 
squalor: Mr Brooke develops a grudg-. 
ing sympathy for the characters he had 
loathed at first sight. ] 
Gross old Mr Tufnell-Greene, the: 
prosperous _ paterfamilias of ‘The: 
Grange’ and churchwarden of St 
Michael’s, who collects meretricious: 
‘salon art’ with a preference for 
Bouguereau, pronounced ‘Buggeroo’,, 
and who indulges in furtive adultery, 
has the saving grace of financial 
honesty. His younger son Nigel, the: 
protesting protagonist, remarks that his: 
parent ‘knows next to nothing about, 
Art—it’s good old Sex that he’s after’, 
But Nigel’s paintings betray that he is 
after the same thing. He confuses arti 
with sex, sex with politics and with the 
idea of being a genius, one sex with 
another, subordinated to an ineradicable 
snobbery, in a manner altogethen 
characteristic of the thirties. Mr Brooke 
probes this hideous confusion and 
analyses it with a surgical precision akin 
to genius. Art exploited as a mere 
pretext: that is the underlying theme 
of Conventional Weapons. I can think 
of no other novelist who has dealt with 
the subject so ruthlessly, with such skill 
and controlled imagination. The maso- 
chistic Nigel is, willy-nilly, representa- 
tive of the blundering ‘intellectuals’ of 
his class and generation. More blessec 
are the modern Beatniks in comparison. 
‘the Dead End _ kids’—to quote Mi 
Gregory Corso—‘who fell in love with 
beauty’: for these enterprising young: 
sters embrace life spontaneously with 
their blue jeans a-bulge. | 
Poor Nigel, floundering — flabbily 
through his various phases of self 
expression, is a more consummate fraud 
than Geoffrey, the extrovert elde 
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brother who causes his basic bewilder- 
ment. Until he is maimed by an enemy 
shell in Malta, ‘dead from the waist 
down’, he is his own best dupe. Ilu- 
Mination comes with his mutilation, 
and he gives vent to his cacophonous 
swansong—a novel entitled The Taste 
of Human Flesh, which wins the praise 
of Mr Cyril Connolly and is published 
posthumously in a paper-back edition 
with an exquisitely ironical obituary on 
the ‘backflap’. ‘Could a minor work such 
as this,’ inquires Mr Brooke’s narrator, 
justify, sub specie aeternitatis, the 
follies and miseries of a life such as 
WNigel’s had been? I doubted it; yet the 
ifact remained that, from the dead wood 
fof his discredited fantasies and his 
delusive ambitions, he had been able to 
create a work of art which, though crude 
and ill-executed, was in some respects 
junique. With all due regard to Mr 
1Brooke—and our regard for his judge- 
iment is considerable—I must beg to 
jdiffer here. Nigel might possibly have 
produced a human document of some 
psychological value, but it remained for 
Mr Brooke, with his technical assurance 
and retentive memory of past ex- 
perience, to create the work of art, dis- 
‘tilled chapter by chapter from Nigel’s 
(follies and miseries. 

| The vicissitudes of Nigel’s Com- 
|munistic phase, when he calls himself 
| Bert, cultivates a Cockney accent, and 
‘settles in a basement flat to be bashed 
labout by Reg, an ex-soldier, boxer and 
gaolbird, who is ‘a substitute for the 
(brother whom he hated with a passion 
so oddly akin to love’; his eventual 
rescue by Frankie, the buxom Bohemian 
'wench whose parties in Acacia Road, 
|St John’s Wood, tended ‘to operate as a 
powerful social solvent’: these are 
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drawn straight from life and seen in 
contemporary perspective. Nigel’s in- 
nate snobbery is transferred to the pro- 
letariat for sexual reasons. With refer- 
ence to Reg—‘ “He’s really a wonderful 
person, when you get to know him,” he 
assured me. “‘He’s so absolutely natural, 
you see. Of course, his parents were 
Real Working Class, which is such an 
enormous advantage, don’t you think? 
Reg is really a Child of Nature, he lives 
a genuinely instinctual life, if you see 
what I mean...” ’ And the introduction 
of Nina Hamnett completes the veri- 
similitude. ‘“‘Nigel says he thinks with 
his solar plexus,” I said to Nina. “You 
bet he does,” she replied emphatically. 
“And my God, what a solar plexus, 
1006 

Mr Brooke has ploughed his English 
corner of The Waste Land between the 
two world wars with a dexterity that 
compels our harrowed admiration. The 
conventional weapons against the con- 
ventions had grown rusty, but he has 
polished them up and made them 
sparkle. He has made us hear ‘the dry 
sterile thunder without rain’ above The 
Grange, Four Winds, Fitzrovia, and 
Villefranche, while the political intel- 
lectuals were building flimsy castles in 
Spain instead of pondering the predic- 
tions of Mein Kampf. Then down fell 
the rain in torrents, shells and bombs, 
and Nigel was among the predestined 
casualties. We cannot in sober serious- 
ness lament his passing any more than 
that of the decade he represents, a period 
quite as dead as the 18gos. Indeed, those 
who remember Max Beerbohm’s Seven 
Men will discern mutatis mutandis, a 
clear parallel between Nigel Tufnell- 
Greene and Enoch Soames, the Dia- 
bolistic author of Fungoids. 
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the Armée de l’Air. This was his first 
contact with ‘Les Paras’ who were being 

flown to deal with the revolt in Mada: 

gascar. NED ROREM, born in Chicago in 
1923, studied at the Juillard School of 
Music in New York, and later with 

Aaron Copland and Virgil Thompson, 

His compositions, many of which have | 
been performed in Europe as well as the | 
US, include orchestral and chamber. 
works, songs, and ballet music. FRANCIS 

HOPE is a Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. 

He has contributed criticism to Time. 
and Tide. 
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